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This iesne of “The Staudard’? will be a 
day fete ia reaching ite readers, having 


‘been declared to await the action of the 


demecratic national cenvention. 


It has been for some time evident that 
Grover Cieveland would be renominated, 
and that without opposition, as the presi- 
dential candidate of the democratic party. 
But the manner of it is even more signifi- 
cant that could have been expected. He 
has been nominated not only by unani- 
mous acclamatiou—something that has 


. only twice before happened in the history 


of the republic, but he has been nominated 
before the platform on which he is sup-: 
posed to stand had been agreed upon. 


Nothing, however, could be more sig- 
nificant of the real character of the whole 
A great gather- 
ing, mostly composed of machine poli- 
ticians, have, under pressure from the 
renks of their party, and with outward 

acclamation, though with much inward 
fear and trembling, nominated a man who 
has. within the last six months, made 
himseif the representative of a vital and 


- aggressive principle. 


aera! 
It may have been ‘‘Cleveland’s luck” 


that made him mayor of Buffalo, and gov- 
ernor of New York, and once president of 
the United States. But it is Cleveland's 
courage that has made him in this 
fashion the nominee of the national demo- 
eratic convention. This nomination, such 
as no man has had before, is the sequel of 
his message declaring war on pro- 
tection. It the response of the 
true democratic spirit to the call 
of the man who, when democratic 
principle seemed well nigh forgotten in 
the party that bears the democratic name, 
had courage enough to invoxe it and faith 
enough to trust it. After Cleveland's 
nomination, it is only the mnterest of curi- 
osity that attaches to the St. Louis plat- 
form. The enemies of what in the last 
six months his name has come to stand 
for, have made of that name a sufficient 
platform for this election. If he were 
to avow himself ready to abolish 
every import duty, protective or rev- 
enue, as soon as he had power, the pro- 


is 


tected interests could not fight him more 


bitterly than they will now. What he 
stands for in this campaign is free trade 
In his nomination 
the democratic party bas staked its for- 
tunes on that fight. 


Mr. Cleveland, I believe, will be elected, 
anc elected triumphantly. The campaign 
will be most intense and bitter, for on one 
side is the strength of a great principle, on 
the other the power of enormous special 
interests appealing to prejudice, timidity 
and ignorance. But, however the elec- 
tion may go. this nomination is, of it- 
self, a more important political event 
than any presidential electicn since that 
of Abraham Lincoln. It is, perhaps, the 
most importantand significant presidential 
nomination that has ever yet taken place 
in the United States—for even the nomina- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson by the republican 
caucus of 1800, did not mean such a com- 
plete change in the attitude of a great 
party—such a radical re-drawing of the 
lines of political issue. With this nomina- 
tion, what six months ago seemed too 
good to hope for has become an ac- 
complished fact. We have at fast 
got through with the disturbing and con- 
fusing political after-effects of the strug- 
gie that abolished chattel slavery, and 
the struggle for the abolition of industrial 
slavery has now in its first stages come 
definitely into practical politics. The old 
era has passed, and the new one that we 
who have been counted ahead of our time 
‘have been hoping for and_ striving 
for, is no longer oo are is 
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here. Not for this campaign alone, but 
for the future, until they are finally set- 
tled, the questions that must dominate 
popular thought ard engage political dis- 
cussion are the economic questions—the 
questions of work and wages, of produc- 
tion and distribution; the questions that 
involve the ability of the citizen to get an 
independent living; the questions tha’ 
underlie mere poiitical questions, and on 
which depend, not only the future of 
the republic, but the future of our civiliza- 
tion itself. What may be the result of 
the first engagement is of little moment as 
compared with the fact that the struggle 
has definitely bezun. 

Ever since the war the economic, ques- 
tions have been steadily forcing themselves 
upon attention, und discontent with in- 
dustrial conditious hus been spreading and 
deepening among the masses of our peo- 
ple. The growth of trades unions, the 
rise of the Knights of Lubor, aud imany 
other similar indications, showed that 
a leaven of unrest was working. Yet 
while the tendency was plainly {8 po- 
litical action, und while it might be 
clearly seen that the improvement in 
general conditions, which alone could re- 
move the causes of this discontent, could 
ouly be secured through the ballot, every 
attempt to bring the labor question directly 
into politics proved a failure. This was 
inevitable. The process of educution, 
though it was going on, had not gone far 
enough Of the great body of men bit- 
terly conscious that there was a labor ques- 
tion, the great majority did not see 
what the labor question really was. They 
wanted reforin, but what reform to ask for 
they did not know; and when labor organi- 
zations or labor conventions came to 
formulate political demands they could 
egree no further than ona few proposi- 
tions, some good and some bad, but all utter- 
ly inadequate to excite enthusiasm or arouse 
hope. For years, in the United States, 
there has been a vague feeling that a 
sleeping giant was beginning to stir and 
stretch; that a vast political power was 
on the threshold of awakening. It was as 
though u great arniy ready to march stood 
paraiyzel because it did not know what 
road to take. And this, indeed, has been 
the cas, -Fefore any intelligent move- 
ment for the emancipation of labor can 
begin, the question of direction must be 
settled. It must be decided whether labor 
is to look for relief to restrictions on free- 
dom orto the abolition of restrictions on 
freedom. But the general acceptance of 
the fallacies of protection—the general 
fear of raising or discussing the tariff 
question prevented the settlement of this 
primary question. And, afraid to try the 
way of freedom, labor organizations and 
labor movements wasted themselves in 
efforis to cure the evils that spring from 
restriction, by a little more restriction. 


In the meanwhile, however, a quiet 
precess of education had been going on, 
and their numbers steadily increasing, 
there had come to be, every here and there, 
aman, or a knot of men, who realized 
that the labor question was really the land 
question—that what oppressed labor, and 
robbed it of its just opportunities and fair 
earnings, was not capital, but monopoly; 
and that the most important and funda- 
mental of all monopolies was the monopoly 


of land. 


——= 


At length, in a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances, a start wus made on the 
line by which alone the emancipation of 
Jabor can be reached. In the New York 
city election in 186, the labor association 
went into municipal politics, and for the 
first time in the history of the labor move- 
ment in the United States raised the 
standard of freedom—-the standard of 
equal rights to all and special privileges 
to none—the standard of Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy. ‘Holding,” as they said, ‘that 
the corruptions of government and the 
impoverishment of labor result from ne- 


glect of the self evident truths proclaimed 
by the founders of this republic, that all 
men are created equal and are endowed 
by their creator with unalienable rights,” 
they declarea generally and_ specifically 
fgr “Lhe abolition of all laws which giv 
to any class of citizens advantages, either 
judicial, financial, industrial or political 
that are not equally shared by all others.” 

Under this standard we beat one of the 
two great parties, and drove the two fac- 
tions of the cther into a solid phalanx that 
was only able to retain power by resorting 
to every vuniaze and device of entrenched 
corruption. The result startled the coun- 
try and inspired a new hope. And well it 
might. It was the Lexington of a greater 

revolution. 


I do not mean to say that all of the 
more than sixty-eight thousand men who 
in that election voted for me really un- 
derstood what that platform involved 
though the proportion that did was 


| much larger then those uninformed as 


| thongh nominally a defeat, was to us a 
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to the facts commonly suppose. But 
the result did show that the declara- 
tion for freedom, so far from repelling 
the masses, had wer to excite enthu- 
siasm and attract a following that noth- 
ing else could command. It disposed of 
the belief that the workingmen of the 
cities were so devoted to protection that 
.uey necessarily regarded an avowed free 
trader as an enemy of American labor. 
It showed that amid the forces of discon-' 
tent there was at least a heart and a core 
that had a definite policy—that did know 
what was the cause and what the cure of 
the social evils which produce this discon- 
tent. 


The result of the mayoralty election, 


tremendous moral victory. Ali over the 
United States it begat enthusiasm among 
men who had been waiting for some party 
of principle, and everywhere forces that 
had been gathering for action evinced a 
disposition to crystallize under the staad- 
ard that in New York had been raised. In 
spite of the enormous difficulties which 
our elective system puts in the way ofa 
new party, the impulse to push out on the 
line of independent action held sway in 
our minds. Indeed, ihere seeined nothing 


else to do. For while locally the two 
great partics were mere ofiice-getting 


machines, there was between them 
nationally no difference that appealed 
to anything more than the habit or prejn- 
dice of voters. We held the Syracuse 
conventior, entered into a hopeless state 
campaign as a matter of propaganda, and 
looked forward this year to a union with 
the single tax men of other states for a 
similar national campaign, in which, 
while the old parties were contending for 


ot 


same reason that ma made me accept the 
nomination of the representatives of 
orgi-ized labor for the mayoralty of New 
York in 1886, and head the ticket of the 
united labor party last year. I recognize 
in tie struggle now beginning against that 
form of special privilege called ‘“‘protection” 
a phase, anda most important phase, of 
the struggle for equal rights—for the 
emancipation of labor and the doing away 
witit degrading and stunting poverty; for 
the securing to men of all that a beneficent 
Creator has intended that they should en- 
jov. LIrecognize in it the same great cause 
eof Fuman freedom whose banner we raised 
in New York two years ago, and whicha 
your ago we thought to carry forward by 
ourseives as best we could. And I know 
that in this I express the feeling of thou- 
sands of earnest men throughout the 
country whose aims are the same as mine. 
From single tax men, regardless of pre- 
vicus political affiiations, Mr. Cleveland 
wiil get an enthusiastic, a steady and 
etficilent support. 


We have, indeed, the greatest possible 
reason tu be glad and thankful for the 
chance that has been brought about in the 
political situation. The very questions 
which we would force upon public atiten- 
tion will now be pressed upon the country 
by the most powerful of all educational 
agencies, a heated presidential campaign. 
And two‘ great parties will, in spite 
themselves, be compelled to do 
our work. For not only will repub- 
ican opposition be exceedingly use- 
‘ulin spurring the democrats on, but the 
orguments for protection in which the re- 
publican speakers and papers will now in- 
duige will of ibemselves make many free 
traders. 


the offices, we might at least male a 


nucleus around which the pioneers of the 
principle of equal rights could rally. 

To expect any issue on economic lines 
between the oid parties seemed a year 
ago futile. The republican party main- 
tained an unbroken front in favor of pro- 
tection. The free trade element in its 
ranks appeared to be nothing like as 
numerous and as active as in 1872. 
The free trade sentiment that showed it- 
self in the democracy of 1876 had prac- 
tically disappeared; the national banks 
and railway “Gurporations seemed ever¥ 
whit as powerful in the one party as in 
the other, and what differences there were 
between them served only to suggest the 
saying of Jay Gould, that he was a repub- 
lican in republican counties and a demo- 
crat in democratic counties, but “every 
time an Erie man.” I believed that the 
change that had taken place in the na- 
tional administration, and the consequent 
decadence of phantom issues, must finally 
bring up economic questions. But itseemed 
to me then that this was most likeiy to 
come in the growth of a new party which 
would either break up the demogracy or 
compel it to take its stand on democratic 
principles. 


But our vote in New York in 1887— 
though really as great as under the 
circumstances we could reasonably have 
hoped, since, unlike the year befoye, there 
was no pretense of a chance of election 
—was to our sanguine expectation a 
great disappointment. It both showed 
and increased the difficulties of an inde- 
pendent movement in the national field. 
No sooner, however, did the way, which 
had appeared the only one feasible to 
us, seem to close, than a broader one 
began to open. The whole political situ- 
ation was of a sudden changed, and 
the president of the United States, the 
prospective candidate and most powerful 
leader of the democratic party, himself 
hurled the first of national economic ques- 
tions into the arena of political discuss’on. 


It seemed at first almost ‘‘too good to 
be true.” It seemed at first as if in trying 
to bring his party up to the avowal of 
democratic principle, Mr. Cleveland had 
essaved too herculean a task. But what 
is virtually a political revolution has gone 
on in the six months that liave elapsed 
since the president’s message was deliv- 
ered. The response of the people has in- 
spired the politicians with courage—and 
the impulse of contest has hurried them 
on. To-day the democratic party stands 
committed to the free trade fight, and 
Grover Cleveland, as the opponent of pro- 
tection, is nominated by the unanimous 
acclamations of men who six months ago 
would not have dared to touch the fetish 
of protection with the tips of their fingers. 


To me, for one, the path of duty seems 
plain. I shall do what, when President 
Cleveland's message was first issued, I said 
I would do if the hope it raised was ful- 
filled; and endeavor to the extent of my 
power to aid his election. And I shall do 
this not out of any regard for Mr. Cleve- 
land—though I feel profoundly grateful to 
him for the great work he has done in the 
last six months—but for the very 


From free trade to the single tax 
is but a matter of keeping on. Even 
so far as the discussion has. already 
gone it shows Mr. Cleveland's sup- 
porters not only making the best kind of 
arguments for absolute free trade, but 
making the best kind of single tax argu- 
ments. Even the Evening Post, pressed 
by a correspondent as to why wages are 
generally higher here than in England, if 
it is not the protective tariff that makes 
| them so, replies in an editorial which is an | 
; excellent popular explanation of the true 

law of wages, saying: 

The remuneration of a hired man must 
be, speaking broadly, equal to what he 
could obtain by working for himself, and 
this is regulated by the cheapness or dear- 
ness of land. 

Thus, thanks to the coming of the tariff 
question into practical politics, the great 
truth that we advocates of the sin- 
gle tax have been trying td popularize, 
is now proclaimed by a journal 
that has been our most bitter and 
malignant opponent. And this is only 
June. By November may we not expect 
to find every democratic stump ringing 
with this truth? For the democrats in 
reply to protectionist claims cannot effect- 
ively assert that the tariff does not main- 
tain a higher rate of wages bere than in 
Europe, withqut also showing what does. 
This must be the heart of the contro- 
versy. 


— 


In the meantime our friends are not idle 
in pushing the good work on the direct 
line. On another page will be found an 
account of what is being done in Texas— 
an account that is full of valuable sug- 
gestions as to the best way of pushing the 
work everywhere. <A society similar to 
that of Texas has been formed here in 
New York, of which Mr. Benjamin Urner, 
No. 6 Harrison street, is clerk, and after 
election, if not before, it proposes to fol- 
low the example of the Texas society. In 
Colorado, too, energetic work of the same 
kind is being done, and the Colorado 
society is beginning to publish a library of 
valuable tracts of its own. 


On another page will be found a com- 
munication from Rev. B. F. DeCosta, 
pastor of the Episcopal church of St. 
George the Martyr, presenting a bitter 
protest aguinst the spirit and methods of 
charity organization societies. The con- 
ferences of representatives of organized 
labor, of which Dr. DeCosia somewhat 
indefinitely sneaks, I take to have been 
composed largely of clergymen like 
himself, who sympathize deeply with the 
suffering they see around them, and 
several of whom have joined the Knights of 
Lzbor with a view of coming into personal 
contact with the masses, learning their 
views and needs, and guiding them in the 
movement for social reform. _ 


The strictures made in Dr. De Costa’s 
letter, and in the paper accompanying it, 
upon the methods of the charity organiza- 

tion societies that have sprung up not 
only in this city but in all the principal 
cities of the Union, are doubtless largely 
true; and, although among the supporters 
| of these sceieties are many whose motives 


| 


are purely philanthropic, itis also lageely 
true that much of the support of organ- 
ized charity comes from people who look 
upon the poor man merely as a “‘danger- 
ous animal.” The faults of such organiza- 
tions are of their very nature, and the 
practical difficulty that: has called thera 
into existence, that of knowing whether 
the applicant for charity is deserving or 
is an impostor, is 2 real one. 


Dr. De Costa and the authors of the. 
paper which he presents justly denounce 
the idea that charity in any form is a cure 
for low wages and puverty. But what do 
they propose to substitute for it? It is 
very hard to make out, unless it be that 
they have a vague idea that every one 
who is in need hus a right to be sup- 
ported at the expense of the whole com- 
munity! 

In what they have to say about the need 
for justice, not charity, they are perfectly 

right; but they seem in this to be merely 
repeating in different formsa phrase which 
they have caught up without appreciating 
iis real meaning. The cure for poverty 
and for ali the social evils that spring from 
it, is indeed not charity, but justice. Yet 
to merely take from those who have and 
give to those who want would not be jus- | 


tice. The first essentials of social 
justice are to secure to ali men 
the opportunities to employ thir 


own powers for the satisfaction of 
their own wants, upon the elements which 
nature has provided for that purpose, and 
to secure to each the full and exclusive | 
enjoyment of all that this labor thus pro- 
duces. 

Justice gives no man a right to demand 
that others shall supply. him with work, or 
that others shall relieve his poverty. But: 
it does give ali men a right to demand that 
they shall be permitted to find work for 
themselves, and that they shall be secured 
in the possession-of all that that work 
preduces: 


The cause e of the social evils which Dr. 
De Costa and his friends recognize, is not 
the heartlessness of employers in “forcing 
overwork and giving under pay.” Tos say 
that is to attribute these evils merely to 
the lack of charity—to the want of what 
in this letter and the accompanying 
paper is properly denounced as useless 
for the cure of social evils. * Nor yet is the 
cause to be found in the oppression of 
capital—in any true sense of the term. 
The cause is monopoly—and principally 
and primarily that greatest of ail mo- 
nopolies—that miopfopoly of the planet | 
itself, which makes the *‘working class” a 
disinherited class. 


This commuinicatioa is gratifying as 
showing how men are beginning to think 
on social. questions, even though as yet. 
blindly. But amiable as is undoubtedly | 
the motive of Dr. De Costa and his friends, 
they furnish only another evidence of how. 
such men, revolting from social injustice, 
rush into state socialism and even. baid 
communism rather than recognize “the. 
obvious fact that the evils which they de- 
plore are the necessary results of treating 
the element on which and from which all. 
men must live as belonging exclusively to 
some men. Shrinking from attacking 
private property in land, they - make 
attack on ail property rights. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, this course 
excites less prejudice. The monopolizing 
classes are bitter against any attack upon 


an 


the right of individual ownership in what 
individual exertion did not produce, for 
they instinctively feel that such claims can- 
not stand discussion. But they can treat 
with contemptuous tolerance the man 
who attacks all property rights, for they 
know that they are sheltered against such 
attacks behind the first perceptions of the 
human mind and the sense of ownership 
on the part of every one who has saved a 
dollar. And se it 1s, as wesee it, that in 
churches whose pew holders would not 
tulerate the slightest advocacy of the: 
single tax, a minister may preach with im- 
punity the wildest vagaries of state social-: 
ism and the most extreme propositions cf | 
communism, “HENRY GEORGE. 


Fred M. Somers, a California. jour-. 
nalist and magazinist of fine: 
and wide ability, is to edit a new eclecti iG 
magazine culled Current Literature, the 
first number of which is to be issued in. 
this city in July. Mr. Somers was one | 
of the founders of the Argonaut, and after- 
wards of the Californian, both publica- 
tions which evinced hich a literary’ skill and: 
judgment. ne 


taste | 


A Spirited Tariff Debdate in Brooklyn. 
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John Jarrett of Pitt sburg, 0. F. Burton-of {| 


the Manufacturers’. protective tariff league, | 
New York, and several other gentiemen, 
represented the protective side in a debate | 
with Thomas G. Shearman for free tracie at 
Avon hell, on Bedford avenue, W ednesday. 
evening, June 6. The proceedings. from the 


commencement to the close were very. liv ely: 


fo sides: were alive to the issue. ead wer 


a 


ee to their work with questions from tke 
audience. aye . 

Mr. Jarrett was first’ introduced hy Chair- 
man Juhn W. Harman, and for thirty minutes 
poured forth such au streuamef facts, Egures, 


and bold- and unproved statenients as would. 


have bewildered most any other opponert 
than Mr. Shearman. Several times the con- 
testunts cams toa deadluck over. figures. tor 
which both claimed good authorities, but the: 


reai fight of the debate ranged around Bir. °- 


Jarrett’s contention that the “low paid 
pauper labor of Europe” was. as. productive: 
as the higher paid American labor. | 

Mr. Shearman answered that there could: 
QOL possibiy be any ground for fearing com- 
petition of the products ef European pauper 
labor, for there were plenty of ticures to prove 
that the American high paid iaburer could, by 
his superior skill} and inventiveaess, produce: 
far better and far more goods. It was. well. 
enough to say that European pauper labor: 
could be had for sixty cents 2 day, but what 
manulacturers of tine china, of steel files. or 
of any products, the making of which required, 
the highest skill, would employ these pauperst 
On the contrary, to -obiain the bes’ 
results manufacturers employ the best. labor; 
and the best lubor demands. the highest pay. 
He coutended that high wages uniformly 
meant.cheap labor. He produced figures pers. 
taining tothe tailor’s trade, showing that in 
Brooklyn tailors who on the average obtained 
higher wages than those in Philadelphia, pro-~ 
duce larger results, und the same cundition of 
things was shown to exist in other cities. 

Another unportunt point in the discussion 
was whcther the tariff was necessary to raise 
and sustuin wages. Mr. Jarrett was making. 
un arguinent much like that. of the man whe 
bet he could raise himself off the ground by 
tugging ut his beot Straps, when he spoiled it. 
all by innocently saying that. uf workingmen 
would get high wages under a protective 


tariff system they must band themselves to-— 


gether and demand them; for, manufacturers. 
were human, aud would, if permitsed, keeo 
for themselves the large protits which the 
tariff enabled the:n to get in hieh prices. . hy. 
short he declared that manufacturers mast be 
: forced to pay higher wages. 


This created 2 sensation only equilad when 


George J. Kingler of the local sinsie tax clap 
arose in the audience aud asked how 
Manufacturers Gould be Denetitea by tha 
tarif if. they had to pay out in 
hicher wages what they gained in hicher 
prices—must they not reduce wages or im- 
port European pauper Inbor? Mr. Jarrett’s 
auswer may huve been very profound, but ig 
was lost on his. audience, who. only 
seemed to. understand that part of it. 
in which he explained that as tar as. the 
laborers were concerned cur protective sys- 
tem dees not work—that, in fact, if could nob 
be complete until. American laborers were 
protected against the competition of foreign 
iaborers and the infax of European laborers 
was restricted. oe . 

There was.a great uproar at this announce= 
ment, and a number of young mea iathe rear 
of the hail cheered ironicaily. 

Mr. O. F. Burton also addressed the wieat 
‘ing, but his discourse was out of line with the 

argument, and the audience became impatiens 
and interrupted him so often that heat length. 
sat down, leaving his speech untinished. 

li was fully bulf-past ten Sefure the meet 
ing was closed, and it wis apparent this 
there was a large part of tie audience that 

sould have been happy to coutinue the de- 
ie into the morning. 


A Young Carpenter's Expe rience dn Denver. 


Denver, Col., May 2S.—Althoush only a 
boy of nineteen f was induced about a year 
ago to read “Procress aud Poverty,” and 
have since read ‘“Sccial. Problems” with the 
most intense iaterest.. Eelungine to the 
working class, in the branch of carpentering, 
I see daily more and more clearly the truths 
elucidated im those wouderful books. - 


“Leaving New York city some. two inonths- 


ago I came tu this town only to find “land 
grabbers” quite as- ‘powertul us in the east. It 
is nota new thing to-me to see meno by the 
dozen standing at the principal street corners 
out of work, but if does surprise me to see 
such forced: idleness..in a comp uratively new. 
city. Here, as east, this unnatural state of 
nirairs, due to the monopelization. of natural 
opportunities, can only be remedied by the 
restoration of those opportunities. a8 

i have by mere chance succeeded in putting 
in about five weeks of work, but am now, 
like a great many others, out of employment. 
- Watking through the ‘residential “portion. 
of the city one may see vacant lots in many 
directions, and in the suburbs. hardly any of 
the valuable land is in use. 

Lam converted: in the. trae sense of the 
word and have already taken up the “cross, 
of the new crusade.” E.. B. SWINNEX,. 


Slavery, Then nud Now. | 

At a recent meeting of the: Cumberland, R 
I., anti-poverty society, held in. Forrester’s 
hali, Dr. Garvin- delivered an address on 
“Nerthern Siapery.” He showed first. how 
the abolition of negro slay ery had not solved 
the class problem, pointing aust ab the own- 
ership of the element, land, give 7 
as much or more of the earnings of 
the ownership of . flesh and blood.- The 
speaker said that the rental value of. land in 
a thickly settled community iike Rhoda 
Isiund was over $20a year. for. each person, 
or $100 for. a family of five. e, on the average. 
To tax this vale. ror public uses would havea 
the same effect. as: einancipati: rz ‘the slaves—<« 
thatcis, the selling price. awould ‘disappear, 
but the land ¥ vould he- used. to. even Breater 
extent, just as the ‘freed 3} LN 
more etordiey than before he. ea 
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THE GOOD WORK IN TEXAS 
NOW IT 1S BEING PUSHED IN THE LONE 
STAR STATE. 


Third Revert of the Texas Kranch of the 
Tax Reform Asseciation. 

Report No. 5 of the executive committee of 
the Texas branch of the National tax reform 
~ q@ssociation is dated Houston, Texas, May 1%, 

and is aucatly printed ten-page pamphlet. 
“Ytis of such terest and furnishes such an 
example to our friends in other places, that 
‘We reprint as much of it as space permits: 
Hovsron, Texas, May 17, 1888. 

The matter of greatest interest connected 
with this repurt relates to the progress in ob- 
taining signatures tu the tax reform memo- 
Tal to y the next legislature. We are becom- 

Gug more 2nd more satisfied that the imme- 
-@iate mission of the N. T. R. A. will prove to 
be the work of circulating petitions of the 
- gharacter of the one which we have in hand. 
This face to face work, by quiet, conversa- 
tional methods, of plain and earnest men, 
With the petition in band, beats by far the 
eloquence of orators, The petition w hich the 
tax reform missionary carries with bim, by 
transforming the subject from an abstract 
"political theory to an immediate living issue, 
@sstres as earnest attention as the hottest 
political campaign could excite, without 
rousing the passion, fear and prejudice 
which suck 2 campaigu on the same issue 
would engender. 

“This work in Harris county has been accom- 

fished atan expense in Wages paid canvassers 
of about £10, exclusive of. the cost of tracts, 
@neor more of which have been left with 
each of the hund:edsof people approached on 
the subject. It hus thus cost us but little over 
40 to capture so far abuut oue-tourth of the 
- woung populatiun of our couuty, exclusive of 
‘the colured vote, and it is sufe to say that we 
have converted to ihe tax reform idea at 
feast four-iiiths of the pecpie Whom our can- 
wassers have approached with the memorial. 
-@Qur experience proves conclusively that it is 
simply a question of time ia which to meet 
sand per rsonally explain to the people the sub- 
| ject, in order to obiain the signatures of an 
overwheiming majority of the voters; and in 
this assertion we are sustained by reports 
from the interior. in fact, getting the sizna- 
tures of a majerity of the voters of the state 
is simply a qzestion of work and nioney. Let 
those who cannot give money, work, aud let 
those who can give money put it up gener- 
ously to pay the expenses of canvassers, and 
- Phe first great viciury for our cause will be 
achieved befure the next legisiature adjourns. 

Seveuty nine petitions have been sent out 
-jand are now in the bunds of good men in 
thirty-seven different counties, who can be re- 
fied on as workers. We bave not yet ob- 
tained sysienzutic reports frum any of these 


oi metition: bat ghe extracts in this report, from 


@ few of the letters which we have received, 
will give 2n idea of what can be done if all of 
ms will work as faithfully as some are doing: 

J.C. Burge, Dallas.—Yours of the 4th inst., 
“With snore petitions, Just received. It came 
just in time, a> i hed already got the first 
petition you sent me, petiliun "No. 71, filed 
with signatures. 1 have over a bundred 
mames ou the petttica, including the aames of 
several business men, and Iw ill get the names 
olamajurity of them. 1 found’ several who 
strongly oppused the idea at first, but after it 
was explained they signed the petitiun, and 
are nuW aineng those “who are strongest in 
favor of the wovement. [have drawn up a 
subscription fist lixe that vuu started in Huus- 
ten—have suine numes on it already, and 
think Tcan get cnoucgh to subscribe to it tu 
defray the expense of circulating the petition 
an this county. 

This isthe way to doit. Start such a sub- 
seription st et as many as you can to sub- 
scribe. Almost any one iu the city interested 
an the cause, will give fifty cents ur a dollar a 
gmonth, or more, if approached righuy. When 
mecessary in the couutry, let the subscription 
become due, say October Ist, so that itcan be 
paid out of te first cotton money. After 
you have got as many subscriptions as you 
@an easily obtain, then tuke the list to each 
man who bus suvscribed anything, and ask 
him to get one or two of bis friends to sub- 
gcribe someihing. If vou can organize a 
county executive committee, in order to sys- 
tematize the work, dv so. Do not hesitate, 
however, te werk because you may be the 
only man in your veiebborhood, or even in 
your county, who knuws anything about the 
ovement. Abuve all things, don’t huid back 
because of the fvolish fear of its hurting your 
‘business. [It will not hurt your business a par- 
‘ticle. You will muke dozens of friends where 
you make one enemy, by advocating this 
eause now. This bus been our experience in 
Harris county. Show this report, especially 

that portion of it containing the extract from 
the Galveston News, to the editor of your 
focal paper, aud get him to publish the bead- 
ing of the petition, with the comment that 
2,488 signutures to it were cbtained in Harris 
@ounty in five weeks. Ef you wili work with 
energv.in a very short time you will tind 
ours the most popular side of the fence to be 
on in your neishburbvod. tis so ia this city 
to-day, 2ad it isthe same way alsu in other 
Jocalities in the state, as shown by our cor- 
-Wespondence. We have it in our power to 
make it this way ail’over the state by the 
dime the next lezielature meets. 
R. J. McCollum, Harrison, McLennan county. 
—I have succeeded bevond expectation. Tins 
ecinet only polis 235 votes, that being the 
‘Een number ever polled. Ihave nimety- 
eight mumes already, aud could have bad 
amore, but your instructions prevented me 
from getting the names of several who could 
pot write. Que man here who cannot write 
wanted to have dis uume put to the petition. 
He owns several hundred acres of land, and 
be and all bis dumiiy are single tax peuple. I 
thnk every man who favors sthe idea, whether 
he can write or not, should be allowed to put 
his nume to thet petition. Dhave to wurk 
hhurd for my living, and can’t spare much time 
frommy shop. li Tcunvass my own precinct 
thoroughly, it willbe about all that Lean du. 
Au but tlree of the men who signed. my 
ppeliiion are durmers. 


The execulive committee, on reflection, are 
patisiied that Mr. McCoilum is right, aad we 
think every man, white or colored, whether 
be.can write or nut, who wants his name on 
that petition, shuuld have it piaced there, and 
Wwe lave written Mr. McCollum to this effect. 


. James Brace, Waco.—I have experimented 
Wath the documeuls seut me, one day, and 

have obtained sixty signatures. If I couid 
epare the time { would canvass Waco 
- thoroughiy. I think niue-tenths of the busi- 
‘ mess men will readily sigu the memorial The 
positive expressiun of “well detined opinion 
which cau overhear on the streets is 
“evidence that the leaven is working up the 
gminds of our commun people to an extent 
gever befure witnessed in this county. 


J. H. Movre, McLennan county.—I have 
Shad very goud luck so iar with my petition, 
considering the time devoted to the work. 
‘My work will be limited ull after crops are 
dJaid by; then I shall we able to do cousider- 
“able. {am not acquainted with a single per- 
gon from bere to Wacu, a distance of sixteen 
miles, who openly opposes the single tax. 
Peopie are becuming interested in the sub- 
ject. Iwas ai an cating house at Waco for 
dinner a few days agu and was surprised to 
‘gee peopie su eager te get hold of single tax 
literature. My handful of tracts went in jess 
‘than a mivute. Six or eight munths ago you 
could scarcely interest any one in the subject. 


'B. J. Hunter, Mart.—I have been at work 
‘out three days with the tax reform 
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petition and have forty names of the best 
people in this section. Would have gotten 
more had I the time to go aud see them. Not 
one man in ten refused to sign the petition, 
and some who had_ bitterly opposed the 
George theory signed it and said it wasa 
good ‘thine. 

L. L. Sloss, Pearsall.—I have just returned 
from avisit to Zavalla county. I wus out 
there fast November and made a red hot 
single tax speech. This time I found the peo- 
ple glad to see me and eager to hear more 
about the single tax dociriuc. 1 am of the 
opinion that ninety per cent of the voters 
there are ready to sign the memorial. 

I. V. Eubanks, Mooreville, Falls county.— 
Our success in the single tax matter has been 
greater than we expected. At present it is 
not possible to approximate the number that 
favor the single tax idea in this neighbor- 
hood. The fact i is, scarcely any oppose it. I 
bave not had time to do much with my pe- 
tition, No. $4. All have signed that I have 
presented it to with but two exceptions. 

J. B. Wallace, Bucheli county.—I have not 
circulated the petition at all yet. Am circu- 
lating literature and getting ‘them prepared 
for it. L was an old protectionist republican, 
but now I am a Heary Gecrge free trade 
democrat. 

W. L. Buell, Weatherford, Parker county.— 
The single tax idea is growing rapidly here. 
People seem to be ready to read ubything ou 
tax reform*now. 

Hiram Wright, Spanish Fort, Montague 
county.—I have been out with the petition 
for a part of two days, and have met with 
much more success thao I expected. Have 
obtained thirty-fcur signatures. Io am = con- 
vinced that by a thorough eanvass of the 
county we can cbtain the names of two- 
thirds or more of the voters. 

E. J. Perego, Wichita Falls.—I find in cir- 
culating the petition a great opportunity is 
offered us to educate the musses. 

Several parties after filling their petitions 
with signatures have sent them in to this 
office. This isa mistake. The petitions should 
be retained until the work of canvassing a 
county has been completed. Many a man 
who favors the idea is timid about admitting 
it in writing and needs to have his backboue 
strengthened by the exhibition of au impusing 
array of signatures. 

As in all other matters, some people are 
better udapted to the work of getting signa- 
tures than others, or ratber, perhaps, they 
can get them more easily than others. No 
one sbuuld be deterred, however, frum work- 
ing with a petition by a seeming lack of suc- 
cess. The presentation of the petition gives 
one an excuse tur bringing up the subject, 
excites interest in regurd to it, and in must 
cases it will secure a reading of the tract, 
which of course must be left with every one 
approached on the subject; and if we can 
only get peuple to read our literature, in nine 
cases cut of ten they will beconic in a very 
short time our strong ad -rents. 

We believe almost any man while circula- 
ting the petition can make fair wages out of 
cummissions on the sale of the works of Henry 
George, and subscriptio is to THE STANDARD 
and the Lator Echo. Our canvasser here has 
taken orders for over a hundred cupies of 
Geurge’s works withuut makiog any special 
effurt in that direction. 

This: fice has received a donation of ten 
thousand copies of the tract entitled, “The 
Case Plainly Stated,” one copy of which will 
be furnished free, either in English or Ger- 
man, for delivery to every persun who sicus 
the petition. It might be time well spent to 
go around again to those who have signed 
the petition, a few weeks after obtaining the 
signatures, aud give each man a copy of that 
tract, or of some other one. This would sus- 
tain interest in the movement. It is a mis- 
take to give out too many tracts to the same 
person at once. It is geuerally better to give 
them in small doses, often repeated. In this 
connection always bear in mind that you can 
get THE STanvaRD sent to any new = sub- 
scriber for four weeks for fifteen cents. Al- 
most any one Whom you can sufficiently in- 
terest in the subject to obtain his name to 
that petition, you can also interest to the ex- 
tent of fifteen cents, the cust of a recruit sub- 
scription to Heury George’s newspaper. 
Nothing will inspire e@thusiastic work for 
the cause equal to the readiug of that mag- 
nificent paper. Here in Houston we have de- 
cided to furnish a copy of it free to every 
person not already taking it who subscribes 
as much as fifty cents a@ month to our missiun- 
ary fund. 

Since February 25, 1888, disbursements were 
$111.24; receipts, $40.16. 

What we need now more than anything 
else, is sufficient funds to enable us to send 
men out over tbe state for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the work of circulating petitions .in 
localities where some one is needed to start 
the ball. We believe every dollar spent now 
will insure us a hundred namts by January 1. 
If you can only send in ten cents at a time, 
send it on in postage stamps; it will do the 
cause that much good. 

Many members whose Ictters to the execu- 
tive committee show that they are putting in 
effective work for the cause, have failed to 
send in any formal reports. A number tell us 
that it isimpracticable to follow out the details 
prescribed by the by-laws in holdiag mect- 
ings, or in keeping an accurate account of the 
work done. We have found this to be al- 
most impracticable in Harris county. The 
points on which the executive committee 
should be particularly informed, and which 
our reports should show, are: Number of 
tracts distributed, number personal letters 
written, number of subscriptions to tax re- 
form papers obtained, aud number of signa- 
tures to the tax reform memorial. The last 
point is the most important of all. Also send 
in statements showing huw the work is pro- 
gressiung. Letevery one having a petition in 
charge send in at least once a month the 
number of signatures ubtained. 

The following 1s a summary of the reports 
from clubs sent in to thi= office since the 25th 
of February last: 

Number personally approached on subject 
of tax reform, 2,443. 

Number of set interviews had for the pur- 
pose of explaining tax reform, 1,039. 

Number of subscriptions to tax reform 
papers obtained, 28. 

Number of tracts distributed, 4,956. 

Number of personal letters written on sub- 
ject, 99. 

Number converted to tax reform, 1,133. 

H. F. Rive, 


J. B. COCHRAN, 
L. L. Beacn, 


Ex. Com. Texas branch of the N. T. R. Ass'n. 


LETTER FROM H. F. RING. 


Mere Details of the Good Werk Doing in 
Texas, aud ef Hew They De it. 


The following from a letter from H. F. 
Ring, gives further most interesting and sug- 
gestive details of the manner in which our 
Texas friends are doing their work: 

We have never asked but two of our loca! 
politicians to sign our petition, and this was 
done without my approval. But most of the 
politicians are now almost tumbling over each 
other in their eagerness to sign, and are loudly 
advocating the single tax. The petition has 
been signed by our sheriff, tax collector and 
district clerk, and at least two of the alder- 
men. The county clerk is also ready to sign 
itatany time. The tex collector is on the 
fence and the county treasurer mildly ex- 
presses himself against the measure. The tax 
assessor and district clerk have both taken 
petitions and are circulating them for signa- 
tures as zealously as the original Henry 
George men. We have so far avoided the 


business men, yet incidentally picked up a 
number, including one very cupservative 
citizeu worth over $100,000. Out of thirteen 
delegates recently chosen for this county to 
the state convention at Fort Worth to numi- 
nate delegates to the national democratic con- 
vention eight had signed the memorial be- 
fore they were selected, and the remaining five 
bad not, I think, been Spprovelied on the sub- 
ject. We have now about 2,000 names iu this 
county, according to the best reports which 
we have from the petitions which are out in 
the bands of workers. This is aimost a clean 
majority of the white voters of the county. 
It is no exaggeration to say that nine out of 
ten of those whum we are working among in 
this county sign the petition with eagerness, 
and it is becoming easier and easier every 
day to get signatures. There is not the 
slightest hostility to the movement among 
business men. On the contrary, almost all 
of them who have been approached on the 
subject are just as favorable to it as the 
mechanics and small farmers, but they are 
iuclined to be timid about signing the 
memorial hence we shall leave them till the 
last. 

We shall certainly contro! the next county 
democratic convention, not by wire pulling, 
but) by cour converts turning out in the 
primaries in overwhelming force. [ believe 
the delegates sent from neariy ail the pri- 
maries will be almost toa mun sinvle tux ad- 
vocates. There will be a smashing of slates 
im the primaries never witnessed before in 
this county. Net a single candidate has so 
far opened bis mouth in argument against us, 
including the aspirants fur the congressional 
nomination. IT have litthe doubt that our next 
democratic county couvention, if it is not 
ealled before July, will pass a resolution 
favoring this amendment and send a solid 
single tax delegatiuen to the congressional 
convention, I bave reason to think the pres- 
ent incumbent, Charles Stewart, will plant 
himself squareiy on our platfurm. His op- 
ponent is certainly showing strong evideuces 
a disposition to do so. I think it entirely 
practicable fur us to compel our next con- 
wressmen to stand squarely on this single tux 
platform. 

Harris county has one-fourth of the votes in 
the congressiony! couvention. We have sume 
warm friends inthe out counties of the dis- 
trict. lvisonly necessary for us to send out 
one cr two goud men to start the petitions in 
these other counties, and then the work: of 
canvassing each of the ten or fifteen counties 
in the district can be cumpleted at an expense 
of not more than 825 to the county. We are 
paying Mr. McMubon, the man to whom we 
ure indebted for about 2,000 signatures in this 
county, $25 a month and his expenses for the 
present. 

We could send out another man to-morrow, 
equally as good a worker, into this and other 
counties of this congressional distriet 1f we 
could pay him 340 a month and his expenses, 
which would nut exceed $50 a month more. 
lu less than a month he would gev things there 
moving as Well as they are bere. We shuuld 
want him to be able to pay a mun iu each 
county, Whom he nught select, ten or fifteen 
or twenty dollars fur as muny days’ work— 
sometimes it would cost more—and theu lam 
satislied the movement would have such a 
meumentuni in that particular county as to go 
on by itself. The pehucians would then pick 
it up to ride into the local vffices, as they are 
dvinug here. 

Our great advantage is that four-fifths of 
the land in this congressional! district, and all 
over the stute, is unimproved and in the 
bands of speculators, generally non-resident, 
aud it is assessed one-half to one-tifth of what 
the farmer’s land is put in at. To the average 
farmer this tax reform movement here comes 
like a revelation, and they jump at it. An- 
other advantayve with us is the Farmer’s al- 
liauee, Which takes in a majority of the 
farmers all over the state. They feel bitter 
about something, even if they do not knuw 
what it is, and their meetings are excellent 
for educational purpeses and for potitical 
combinations. We have had no trouble in 
shuwing the leaders of the alliance the bene- 
liututhe farming classes of the single tax 
ductrine, so far as we have been able to see 
them. ‘The president of what is called the 
Alliance exchange of southern Texas, the 
headquarters of which are in this city, and 
which is the center for exchange of the alii- 
ances of some fifteen or twenty counties, is 
an ardeut convert to the entire doctrine, and 
he has freely given several days’ time to the 
circulation of a petition. This is also true of 
the secretary. 

Our work has been done by the conversa- 
tional method entirely; we bave never tried 
to get upa public meeting. I do not think 
mere than tifteen of us here bave ever been 
assembled tegether in one room at one time. 
Every Sunday, ata certain buur iu the day, 
we mect at our headquarters, all who choose 
to come; sometimes three or four are present, 
sometimes half a dozen—rarely more than 
eight or ten. Here the general work for the 
coming weck is talked over and arranged. 
We have never made any fuss about our work, 
and I would give more for the services of a 
piain, earnest mau like Mr. McMabon with 
that petition, and like the other plain, earnest 
men Whom he gets to help him for nothing, 
than fur the assistance of all the speech- 
makers whom you could send us if you had 
thousands of dollars to draw on. 

This week Mr. McMahon will spend in the 
rural portions of the county. We would then 
like to send him to the adjoining county. He 
would go there with letters of introduction 
to the leading Knights of Labor, if there are 
ny there, and to the leading men of the 
Farmers’ alliance. He would stay in the 
county long enough to start the petition 
among the plain people. He would canvass 
till he found the right man to put in charge 
of the county, and for whose work for ten or 
fifteen or twenty days we ougnt to be able to 
pay. The ten or fifteen days’ work which 
Mr. McMakon’s substitute would put in would 
count up at such a rate that then the work 
would go on to completion of its own accord. 
In this way in amvnoth or so Mr. McMahoa 
could go over this ccngressional district. 
We have one or two other men here out of 
work whom we could send iu other directions 
ata very small expense. In fact. Lhave not 
the slizhtest doubt but that a few thousand 
dollars would give us the signatures of a 
majority of the voters in most of the counties 
in the state. 

Tax Lund Values and the Dutch Company 
Won't Care to Claim the Land. 

Boston Transcript. 


Suits have been begun iu the United States 
court at Denver, Col., against ninety-seven 
farmers in tue best part of the San Luis 
vulley, the luuds being claimed by a Duteh 
company called the United States Freehold 
land and emigration company. The suits in- 
volve half a duzen villaves, including San 
Luis, the county seat of Costiila county. The 
company purchased 500,000 acres of land ia 
the Beaubien grant tilteen yeurs ago froin 
Governor Gi!pin fur $500,000, but “have made 
no claim until now. 


Good Advice. 


Elmore Sharp of Norwich, N. Y., writes: 
“JT tind the public mind so ready to take up 
the free trade agitation and to adopt our 
views that I hasten to urge our local writers 
inevery locality to use the columns of their 
uewspapers for argument. It is an excel- 
ient time, as the papers are glad of the up- 
portunity. I think the best work can be 
doue befure prejudices are aroused. I have 
written a series of letters tosthe leading 
democratic papers in tLis locality. 2 
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OPENING UP A NEW COUNTRY. 


Navigation to Northeastern Siberia Prac- 
ticable—Free Trade Sanctioned by Russia 
~The Great Kesources of the Region. 
An extremely interesting consular report is 

that entitled “The Northeast Passage,” by 

N. W. Hornstedt, United States consul ut 

Moscow, Russia. The report treats of three 

voyages of exploration mude by Captain 

Joseph Wiggins of England. Several years 

ago Captain Wiggins couceived the idea that 

a large and lucrative trade could be estab- 

lished between Europe gnd eastern Siberia 

by way of the Arctic ocean, the sea of Kara, 
and the two extensive rivers, Obi and Yenisei, 

both of which penetrate for more than 2,500 

miles into the interior of the country, ap- 

proaching the borders of China. 

With great courace he, at his own expense, 
chartered and fitted out the Diana, a steamer 
©f 104 tons, and in June, 1874, sailed from 
Dundee, Scotland, to and along the southern 
coast of the Kura sea, which 1s but an arm of 
the Arctic ocean and lies south of the island 
of Nova Zembla. No ice was seen that could 
obstruct the passage. 

For several weeks he cruised about the 
island of Lutke without any danger or 
difficulty; on landing the soil was found to be 
covered with verdure and flowers, great 
quantities of berries of various descriptions, 
and heaps of eider down were seen in many 
places. The small lakes in the interior were 
found to swarm with eider ducks, swans and 
wild geese, no snow Was visible, except on 
the tops of the Ural meuntains. 

During July and August the temperature 
of the air was from thirty-seven to tifty-five 
degrees in the shade, and in the sun it was 
about sixty-five degrees. The temperature 
of the water was ucarly the same as that of 
the air. These and other observations made 
later convineed Captain Wiggins that the sea 
of Kara owes its temperature to the gulf 
stream and equatorial currents, as similar 
observations tude at the same time near 
eastern Greenland showed the temper- 
ature to be only thirty-three or thirty-four 
degrees, or Slizhily above the freezing point. 
After sailing upas far as the mouth of the 
river G@bi he returned, reaching Dundee 
Septeniver 25. 

In 1876 he again set out, reaching the mouth 
of the Obi in September, no ice being en- 
countered. Coutrary winds prevented -him 
from ascending the Obi, so he sailed for the 
Yenisei.. On the way many islands were 
sighted, all of them covered with verdure and 
alive with reindeer. The course was then 
continued up the river Yenisei where a good 
channel was found, with the aid of some of 
the inhabitunts of the villages which were 
passed, and on October 17 the ship was laid 
up fortbe winter in a brauchof the river. 
In November Captain Wiggins started on 
sledges for the town of Yeniseisk, passing 
through beautiful scenery und. forests of 
birch, pine, plane, cedar and spruce. About 
Yeniseisk the guld mines are extensive, and 
there is considerable copper and iron. The 
town bas a large grain, feather, tallow and 
tea trade. The houses of some of the mine 
owners are described as palutial, and the 
churcues are hundsome buildings built in the 
Oriental and Byzantine.stvle, which is na 
turally enough assuciated with the national 
religion—that of the Greek church. Thence 
the party proceeded to Tiumen, the principal 
cetiter of navigation on the Obi, and a very 
busy town. Well built and handsome steam- 
ers three hundred feet long are to be seen on 


tpe river, their machinery being of the new- 
est coustruction, aud must of them are built 


at Tiumen. Extensive carpet manufactures 
are located in this town. From Tiumen they 
went acruss the Ural mountains and on, via 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, reaching Lon- 


‘don January al. 


In August, i878, his other ship having been 
destroyed by the ice in bis absence, Captain 
Wiggins made a voyage to the Obi, landing 
about 500 tons of salt and returaing with 400 
tans of wheat. He then made a number of 
unsuccessful attempts to form a company for 
trading purpose. At last, however, in 1887, a 
few gentlemen formed a company, purchased 
a powerful and fast little screw steamer, 
called the “Phoenix,” of 279 tons, and after 
taking on board some 200 tons of salbanda 
small cargo of miscellaneous goods, she left 
the Tyne on August 5. She reached the 
Yenisei*September 1. Captain Wiggins had 
obtained from the Russian authorities a per- 
mit to land his salt and merchandise free of 
duty, but this was not au exceptional case, as 
hitherto goods imported direct into Siberia 
have not been subjected to. duty. Part of the 
eargo was suld at a villuge and the remainder 
at Yenescisk, which is 1,000 miles up the river 
and was reached October 9 

Captata Wirgins mai intains that the enor- 
mous cust of transport of merchandise to 
Siberia overland, which is at present say, 
from Moscow to Irkutsk, about $80 per ton, 
rust deviate a great quantity of the traffic 
to the new sea route as soon as a pretty 
regular communication is established, and 
that $16 per ton from the United Kingdom to 
the Yenisei would leave a very handsome 
profit for the sbip. 

It is proposed that the ocean steamers 
should not proceed further than the mouth of 
the Yenisei, where a station and warehouses 
should be set up and small river steamers 
should carry the goods up the river and bring 
down grain for the sea guing steamers. 

In the opinion of the captain, a country so 
rich in gould, iron, copper, graphite, marble 
and coal; its vast forests of splendid titnber 
(of enormous size), and extensive districts of 
arable laud, capable of supplying the whole 
of western Eurupe with wheat, cats, barley, 
flax, etc., ouce placed within such easy ac- 
cess as a twelve days’ journey from, the more 
civilized and thickly populated parts of Eu- 
rope, caunot fail tv open cut an enormous 
tield of euterprise so lurgely sought for. The 
main thing is that the Russian government 
shall permit Siberia to enjoy.the advantages 
of free commerce. 


Propagunda Werk in Glasgow. 

THE HENRY GEORGE INSTITUTE, 8 WATSON 
STREET, GLASGOW, May 22—The Henry George 
institute, originated by workingmen ‘‘to spread 
the principles of political economy as taught 
by Henry George and others of that school,” 
is doing good work. A reading room has 
been opened, a political economy class bas 
beeu sturted and a cuurse of lectures have 
been delivered on Sunday evenings. During 
the “ummer months several of the members 
bc take themselves to the open air propaganda, 
und in this way the work of the institute is 
carried on during the whole year. 

The third yearly course of lectures has just 
terminated fiud the summer campuign has 


commenced in real earnest. In previous years 


our lecturers have for the most part been 
workingmen, out this year our list has in- 
cluded at least one clergyman, three teachers, 
one member of parliament and one town 
councilor, besides several ether gentlemen 
@ccupying influential positions in the city. 
Several of the lectures delivered to the in- 
stitute have by special request been re-deliv- 
ered to varivus political assuciations, Christian 
iustitutes, young men’s guilds aod kindred 
societies in Glasgow and its neighborhood. 

In connection with the dissemination of 


JUNE Y, IS8S, 


literature, I may mention that during chewene | acti year 
close on two thousand copies of THE STAND- 
ARD have been distributed, upward of three 
thousand of your “Land and Labor Library” 
tracts have found ready purchasers, and that 
nearly two thousand other pamphlets have 
been put into the hands of the public. 

Our membership roll continues steadily to 
increase, our finances are ina satisfactory 
condition, and we look forward to avery 
successful season next year. 

With kindly feelings to yourself and to all 
the brethren in America as well, and best 
wishes for the success of that ‘movement 
which we here feel to be the dawn of that 
“Brighter day which awaits the human morn, 
When ever y trausfer of earth’s natural gifts 
Shall be a commerce of guod werds and 

works,” 

Tam yours in freedom’s cause, 

JOHN MILLER, Secretary. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Condition and Feeling of the Protected 
Workingmen in the Mining Districts. 

A correspondent of ours—a professional man 
in one of the largest of the Pennsylvania 
mining centers, who is so situated that he can- 
not afford to be known as entertaining a dis- 
respectful thought of the protective fetish, 
sends us the following careful. summary of 
the plftysical and mental condition of the 
‘protected workingmen” in his vicinty. He 
adds that single tux ideas are beginning to 
quietly but rapidly make their way, aud that 
if the democrats had courage.enough to at- 
tack the protective idea from base, and advo- 
ee the full free trade involved in the single 

ax idea they could worka political revolution 
ee redeem the Keystone state from protec- 
tion in one campaign: 


From repeated conversations and close ob- 
servutions IT have reached the following con- 
clusions: 

1. Workingmen syho are not removed from 
competition with unemployed labor by mem- 
bership in some close organizution are about 
as ve dly off to-day-as they cuuld be. 

2. They realize their impoverished condition 
but do notunderstand the underlying principle - 
or cause. They look upon protection as a 
good thing, and attribute low wages to the 
influx of foreign cheap labor. The necessary 
result of this beuef is a deep-seated and 
rapidly intensifying antagonism against the 
Italians and Hungarians who are displacing 
them, aud pauperizing them, and a demand 
that immigration shall be prohibited, coupled 
With threats of violence against imported 
laborers and the men who employ them. 

3. The coudition of the great mass of un- 
skilled labor is rapidly growing worse and 
will-soou be as stvere as “that of “the pauper 
labor of Europe” at the present time. This’ 
tendency is clearly discerned and is exciting 
inquiry as to causes. 

4. While wages seem-to be high the actual. 
cost of productiun to employers is iower than 
ever before in the history of the nation. 

5. During the five years frum 1850 to 1855, 
taking asa standard the relative comfort or 
satisfaction of wants of the individual, work- 
inguien Were in eusier circumstances than they 
are now. During the same period of time, 
from 1865 to 1870, they were vastly more 
prosperous than they are to-day, i. e., from 
1883 to 188s. 

6. The struggle for subsistence is so intense, . 
and the realization of imjustice so. keen 
(though its cause be not understood), that men 
are losing interest in governmental affairs, 
love for our peculiar institutions, and are 
adopting the motto, “Every man for bimself 
and the devil take the hindmoest.” The pre- 
vailing sentiment seems to be that the govern- 
ment at Washington is run in the interest of 
monopolists, aud it is expressed in something: 
like this form: “What good does the govern- 
ment do me? 

7. Because of a long course of special and 
unjust legislation in favor of the classes the 
ballot bas very largely been shorn of | its 
secret character. The feeling is that it makes 
no difference which party is successful. There 
is no cuntfidence in political leaders. There is - 
no hope of relief for the toilers. A vute is of 
no consequence ouly as it helps to: elect one 
set of monupolists as against another—hence 
it is not considered a crime or a disgrace to 
sell that vote to the highest bidder. . “There 
is nothing in pelities for us! is a common.ex- 
clamation. Whenaman feels that the best. 
interests of himself and family depend -upon 
his vote he will treasure it, but-when-he as- 
sumes that he is called upun by one set of: 
deinagogues to help unseat. another set of 
demagogues he will wait til) he sees the color 
of some maws money before he exerts. him- 
self to go to the polls. The struggle overa 
great issue is an aid to political morality. 

8. When the musses: are convinced that 
“there is something for them in polities” they 
will sweep the land from ocean to ocean, and: 
statesman-like qualities will be more 
tial than a ‘‘barl.” 


Card from Mr. Gaybert Barres. | 

28 CooPER Union, New York.-City, June 1. 

Editor Stanparp: In THE SranparRpD of 
June 2 you republish an article from the Star 
of May 20, commenting upon’ which article 
you editorially say: “Mr. Gaybert Barnes, 
the secretary, has denied the report which 
the Star gives of a difference between hin- 
self and Dr. McGlynn, and it is probable that: 
the only ground for it is the fact, asserted by 
other prominent men in what is left of the 
united labor party, that the nomination of a 
separate candidate at Cincinnati was by Dr. 
MeGlynn’ s influence and against the views. of 
Mr. Barnes.” 

Although reported i in sev erat POGETS tohave 
denied the Stars account, I never did deny it, 
and for just such. reasons as roverned you 
when in THE STANDARD of October I last vou 
refused to deny the allegation of the same 
paper, the Star, that you bud: once beeu 2: 
“pirate. n 

In answer to the assertion which's you mak 
on the authority of ‘“‘prominent men” thit tie 
nomination of a separate candidate at Cin- 
cinnati was against my “views,” it will be 
enough to say that but one delegate inthe 
convention opposed a separate nominution, 
and that among those who tock the floor to 
urge a separate nomination was myself. I 
ask space in your columns for this letter. 

GAYBERT BARNES. 

The Herald and World in alleged interviews 
with Mr. Barnes, were authorities for the 
“denial? which Mr. Barnes: disclaims... Mr.- 
Michael Clarke, secretary of the New York 
anti-poverty society, is authority for the other 
statement.—Epb. STANDARD. : 


The Indianapolis Organization Changes Its 
Name. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 31—At its last 
Sunday night’s meeting, the anti-poverty 
society, by a unanimous vote, changed the | 
name of the organization to “The tax reform 
league,” and eiected the following officers: 
President, L. P. Custer; vice-president, Thomas 
J. Hudson; secretary, Charles H: Krause: 
treasurer, Gilbert Seibert. 

Colonel J. B. Mevoard, formerly cditor of 
the Indianapolis Sentinel, was with us the 
last two meeting nighis and took great in-. 
terest in the proceedings, and joined in the 
discussions with vigor and great logic. While. 


influen-: 


not ‘indorsing the dottrine in Sts entirety as 
f undamentally right. vet he is not combatting 
it, but rather biding his time and learning all 
the points before committing himself. 
significent feature of these visits lies in the 


fact that the colonel not long ago expressed — 


himself as very emphatically opposed to the 
“Henry George fallacy,” and now he is as 
near a Henry’ George “crank” as he can be 
and still not be. We will get hin. sooner or 
later. L. P. CustEx. 


Hammering Away at the Tariff in Brooke oe 


iyn. 
The Brooklyn revenue reform club is doing 
excellent work. Another one of their in- 


teresting meetings was. held last Monday | 


evening in Avon hall, Bedford avenue 
Thomas G. Sherman was the chief speaker. 
He took pig iron for his text, and argued that 
if 2,000,000 tens of pig iron were prevented. 
by.a tariff from importation, 150, Oud working~ 
men engaged in manufacturing it for use in 
the country would be. thrown out of employ- 
ment until the pig iron furnaces were started. 
When started, Euglish. workmen, thrown out 
of their labor by the stoppage of the exporta- 
j tion, would come to the country, and where 
could any. increase of 


Wheat was shipped to Europe. This supply 


have nothing to give in exchange. 
farmers? supply of wheat was more than home 
cousumption demanded, and instead of hisher 
wages farm labor 


cheaper. 


$2.53 as wages, while in Georgia they only 
received $1.80, and in North Curolina $1. 305 
yet. Mussachusetts, 
pered more than the lower wage sections, 


dred Miles Away fron: a. Railroad.: 


public lunds-open to entry to- day than - the 
territories to the east of her. 
these lands are.away from railroads, but so 
was all Oregon when the present wealthy 
men of the state tirst eame bere. The lands 


how open to entry are from 40 to 100 miles - 


from railways, but roads are now projected 
through some of these unoccupied countries, 


Weighting the Safety Valve. 


BALTIMORE, Md., June 2—I clip the follow- 
ing from the Baitiniore Sun: 

Four young women, the eldest of whom 
Pas twenty- five years of age, 
ce hall: vesterd ay and stated to. Colonel. 
Love, the mayor's secretary, that they had 


been employed at one of: the eoncert halls. 


which the mayor had deprived of its license. 
They had been paid 31.2 


aid in getting other ‘employment. They had 
not been raised to any particular kind of 
work, and did not know what to do to keep 
the wolf.from. the door. 


years, 
one of them said her husband had gone te 
“Atlantic City to find employment at piano 
playing. They were rather prepossessing 
looking girls. 


directed an agent. to inquire into the eases. 

This is an outcome of a local crusade against. 
certain dives by a 
formers who find remedies for what 1s politely 
“the social evil” in repressive measures. They 


never think of freedoms; their sole. remedy 


hes through repression. Not 2 few of them, 
‘meanwhile, see 
Uncle Sam to ‘‘skin” the. public. Others sit. 


back in respectable ease and wait. for their 


of Hudebras they 


-Compbdund for sins they are inclined to 
By damming those they have no mind to. 


if the “Evening Post’? Would |Stady’ leg 


‘Own Editorials I¢ Would See the Cat. 

New York Evening Post. 
The remuneration of a hired man must be, 
speaking broadly, equal to what he could ob- 


tain. by “working for himself, and this isreg- 
ulated by the cheapness or dearness of land. : 


Professor Sumner has illustrated this point. 
by citing a well known fact in the history of: 
Massachusetts. 


‘times, when we lived under the king,”.it wag. 


customury for the general court. of, Massa~ © 


chusetts to fix the wages. of carpenters aud 
inasons, 
Was 
builders’ 
to those of the farmers, 
they put the rate a little too. low. 


but one year 
So the 

ear peuters and. masons s 
we cun build our own houses, and. we know 
that we can make better wages than you 
allow us by going out to Springfield and tak- 
ine up land of our own: and that is what we 
will do.” Some of them accordingly started 
with their families for Springtield. 
building in Boston came to an exd, or would. 
have come to an_end had not the general 
court rescinded their action and put the rate 
of wages up to the stundard that the men 
could obtain by working for themselves. 

The true regulator of | wages in this country 
isthe farm. What aman can make by going 


to the west.and becoming a homesteader he 


must be paid on the average by any employer. 


of labor, whether. in protected or in uppro- . 
This silent regulator of 


tected employments. 
wages is performing its office under our eyes 
all the time. Twelve hundred immigrants. 
artive here from Europe every day. “Some. 
of them go the western states and territories 
and engeace in agriculture. 
selves out to work as miners, railroad build- 
ers, domestic servants, or what not, some in. 
protected and others in 
trades. Individual cases there are where the 


new comer has not the option of taking up| 
He may 


land or hiring out to an employer. 
not have the sniall anmwount.of capital needed 
to become ahomesterder. He may not have 

the price of aw ticket to the west. Rut so larze. 


a portion do have the means to decide whether - 
they will work for hire or work for themselves, 
that. the rate of wages is reculated for the | 


one as wellas for the other by an influence in. 
Which the protective tariff cuts no. figure 
Whatever, except so far as it increases the: 
price of the protected articles.and the cost of 
“hving, and thus reduces the etfective wages 
of ali laborers. 


The Sort of a Mouster We ‘Are Seo Carefalt 
Rexaring.: 
Phil: adelpbia Record. 


Another. evidence of the tendency of the : 


times toward consolidation isto be found in 


the contemplated merger of the St. Louis and | 


Sau Franciseo railroad company with the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe -railroad 
company, Which would. Make the ‘proposed. 
system the largest in the world and. give it. 


the control of: ‘about §,000 miies of trade and: . 


render tributary to it the territory extending: 
From Chicage and St. Louis on tue the east. to 
San Diego on the west and the gulf of Mexico. 
on the south. Ata similar rate of cumbina- 
‘tion not many years. would be. required ta. 
weld all the railroad lines of the United 
Stutes into. one concern, which” in business 
nnugnitudé would staud in about the same- 
position. toward the public as thet now occu- 


pied by the Western union teiegraph com- _ 


pany to the telegraph service of the country. 


Among Euglish. Speaking nations, itis now 
un necepted doctrine that there is no such 
‘thing as a vested: right ‘in the perpetuation, ss 


of a public wrong. "—{Christian Union. 


“The 


wages result? In _ 
exchange fer the 2,000,000 tons of pic: iron, 


would be cut off by the tariff, for Europe on 


would’not send for wheat because they would: 
The. 


would necessarily | be - 
Mr. Shearman also showed that 
workers on cotton in Massachusetts received 


with higher wages, prog-- 


No Place for a. Poor Men Forty or One Fiune 


A beem article in the St. Paul Pioneer Presg: 
says that “Oregon has as much, if not more, 


it is.true that . 


and ere five years, it is safe to say, nearly alk 
these counties will be contiguous to railways? — 


called at. the. 


25 per night, but now. 
their “occupation is gone,” and “they wanted. 


One of them. said © 
she had suppurted her mother the past eight 
Two of them had infants in arms, and 


Colonel Love gave them a. 
ecard of the Charity relief association, which 


certain class. of social re- 


no harm in “standing in” with. 


cornerin land to bear its fruits. Inthe words, : 


Wintraw N. Hina, MD.” 


“In the good. old colony | 


‘The aim of the public: authorities 
-to ix the rate so that the. house: 
earnings Would” be about equal — 


said, ‘We know that 
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_ adopted in spite of the clamors of all the 


_the larger was the production of American 


PLAIN TALK TO PROTEC- 
‘ TIONISTS. 


THOBAS G. SHEARMAN NAS SOMETHING 
TO SAY ABOUT PRACTICAL MEN. 


Alse About the Way Pretection Kills Manu- 
Sactares, and About Pauper Laber. 


Last week we gave the first part of Thomas 


G. Shearman’s speech before the Providenoe 
commercial club—a club composed entirely 


of manufacturers (mostly of cotton and 
woolea goods) and of business men dealing 
with them. This week we give the other half, 
which is no jess trenchant: 


And this leads me to speak upon the argu- 
ment so commonly advanced, that none but 
Practical business men, having actual expe- 
Fience in those branches of manufacture 
which are affected by the tariff, have any 
Fight or ability to form an opinion upon the 
subject. Manufacturers are never aveury of 
asserting their superior, and, indeed, cx- 
clusive power to judze of what is best for 
their business, and for the interests of the 
whole country. Yet, as a matier of fact, 
what manufacturers have contributed largely 
6 the public enlightenment on these ques- 
tions?! What manuiacturerg have even con- 
tributed muterialiy to the improvement of 
their own manufactures? What has becn the 
share of so-called practical men in invention 
and the advarcement of the world iu these 
practical things? Who was the man who 
made it possible for you cotton manufact- 
Urers to make your great fortunes and to ex- 
pand the cotton manufacture 10 its present 
gigantic proportions? It was Arkwright. 
And who was Arkwricht? Was he a prac- 
tical manufacturer; of large experience aad 
solid fortune, when be wade his wender{ul 
inventions? Nothing of the sort. He 
was a berber and a sort of jack 
of all trades until be invented the 

-  jeany, and so laid the 
" foundation of all this tremendous develop- 
gmeut in the cotton manufacture. Who were 
the inventors of the modern looms and 
knitting machines? Crompton, who was an 
Eaglish clergyman, and Hargreave, who was 
@ small school master. Who was Henry 


_ Bessemer, who bas transformed the face of 
the civilized wdrid by his invention of a 


cheap and speedy method of making steel? 
He was a man who never had any practical 
experience whatever, either in iron or steel, 
and his testimony is that while many sma!) 
improvements are made in manufacture by 
operators engaged in them, yet all the great 
inventions of the age are made by persons 
wholly unconnected with the particular busi- 
mess to which these inventions relate. Who 
were Thomas and Gilchrist, whose improve- 
ments upon the invention of Bessemer have 
been attended with results almost as great as 
those of the Bessemer process! Were they 
practical iron or stee] men! Thomas was a 
plain clerk in one of the British government 
offices, and Gilchrist was a small druggist in 
the west of Engiand. In fact, there is but 
one map ia the brilliant array of inventors 
connected with the irou and steel business 
whose name is worth mentioning who was a 
Practical manufacturer. His uame, that of 
George J. Snelus, is probably unknown to 
Mearly every one of you ere. 

Who was Siemens, who ulso made wonder- 
ful iaventions iu steel and iron, whose inven- 
tion of the regenerating furnace bas trans- 
formed the face of business in this and in 
many otber departments of mechanics, and 
who bas revoluticnized the glass mauufacture? 
He was a civil engineer, who never had ary- 
thing todo with glass before he began bis 
Series of remarkable inventions, and he was 
wot inaoy proper sease a manufacturer of 
frou or stecl when he made inventions with 
Tegard to them. If you practical geutlemen 
are not able to make inventions in your busi- 
ess, and are dependent, as you are, upon 
wopractical men to point out the defects in 
your methods and to suggest remedies, is it 
a@ny wonder that itis reserved for unpracti- 
eal men also to discern errors in the an- 
tiquated methods of jegisiation which youare 
accustomed to think essential to your business 
prosperity! 

You practical gentiemen met in convention 
im 1866 and framed the wool and woolen 
tariff, which was adopted by congress, pre- 
cisely as you gave it to them, in 1867. The 
unpractical secretary of the treasary, Robert 
J. Walker, framed a tariff in 1846, which was 


practical men who predicted it would bring 
them all to ruin withia eighteen months. 
Now look at the contrast between the re- 
suite. You are told over and over again that 
the tarif of 1846, after a lapse of cleven 
years, brought about a panic in 1857. No- 
body pretends that the country did not pros- 
‘per and grow with immense rapidity in manu- 
factures as well as in every other direction 
during the first ten years of the tariff of 1846. 
How was it with your practical men’s tariff 
of 1867? You know very well that it was a 
dead failure during the first ten or twelve 
years of its existence. The number of shcep 
iu the country actually decreased and the 
production of wool did not increase between 
1067 and 1877, while te woolen manufacture 
was in the most depressed condition which it 
has ever known duriug ten out of the twelve 
years following the enactment of that glori- 
ous practical tariff of 1867. Taking your own 
statements to be true, it took the free trade 
tariff of 1846, eleven years to do any harm, 
and it took the protectionist tariff of 1867, 
twelve years to do any good. 

So the practicai men in the iron trade 
asserted with one voice, that the reduction of 
the tax upon iron in 1846, which took off fully 
haifof the duties imposed by the tariff of 1842, 
would be ruinous to the iron manufacture. 
Was there any suchgesuit? The great apostie 
of protection, Henry C. Carey, himself tells 
us that during the first two years in which the 
tari® of 1546 was in operation, the production 
of American iron enormously increased be- 
yond what had ever been known before; 
that out of his own mouth, it is proved that it 
takes at least three years for a free trade 
tarif to do any harm. When, however, we 
look into the actual facts, as shown by the 
census of 1850 and 1860, we find that the pro- 
qucticn of American iron continually in- 
creased, and that the lower the tariff became 


iron, until, in 1860, when the duties were at the 
lowest, the production of iron was nearly 
one million tons, being twice as much 
as it had been at any time under 
the tariff of 182 and greater than it 
ever was duriug the first six years of the 
Morrili tariff. So that we see again that 
while, according to the admission of its 
enemies, it took at least three years for a 
free trade tariff to doany harm, it took at 
least six years fora protective tariff to do 
any good. Consider again the best test of the 
success of all your practical schemes for the 
development of the iron industry. What is 
the object of your protective system! Is it 
not, so far as iron is concerned, to bring about 
a state of things under which the proportion 
of foreign iron as compared with domestic iron 
used is this country, shall constantly decrease? 
Yet in 1500, under the lowest tariff which you 
have ever kuown the importations of foreign 
fron constétuted only one-fourteenth per cent 
of the whole amount used in this country, 
Whereas ip 1864, under the highest tariff which 


you have ever known, the proportion of for- 
eign iron consumed here was one-fifth per 
cent. 

The tariff, in fact, has killed so many of 
your manufactures and buried them so long 
and so effectually that you have entirely for- 
gotten them. You have forgotten that you 
used to build shivs in Maine, which were 
the swiftest and finest in the world, although 
you always paid higher wages to ship 
builders than were paid anywhere else in the 
world. You were able then to compete 
with foreign ship builders and to sell your 
ships abroad. How was itt Not because 
wages were low io Maiuc, for they were not. 
It was because Maine bad then cheap ma- 
terials and paid high wages to quick and 
skillful workmen. | When ship building 
changed from wood to iron, and you main- 
tained, as you always did, even in 1860, a 
duty of 24 per ceut upon foreign iron, Maine 
lost the advuntuge of cheap materials. When 
you doubied and quadrupled this duty, Maine 

was still worse off than ever. If you had 
wee willing to admit Scotch iron into Maine, 
free of duty, the ship builders of Maine would 
have built their ships of iron just as readily 
as of wood, and ail the skill which they had 
acquired in building wooden ships weuld 
have been equally avaiiable to them in build- 
ing iron ships. Bat you would not Ict iron 
come in frum the Clyde, and so now ycu tnd 
all the finest ships for the world’s use built 
on the Clyde wiile ship building in Muine has 
absolutely perished. 

You used to have iron manufactures in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Islaud, but these 
always depended upon having pig iron as 
their basis trom other districts. If vou had 
chosen tv let ia foreign pig iron there is noth- 
ing in the wages of your workmen which 
would have hiudered Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island from manufacturing the higher 
grades of iron on a large scale. But you shut 
your doors against the | pig iron of other coun- 

ries; as you did not produce any yourselves 
you have destroyed your iron manufacture. 
If you would have let iron come in free you 

migit have built ships at Provideuce and Bos- 
ton, but with your tariff you have made this 
impossible. 

Look on the other hand at the results which 
have followed even a single measure of free 
trade slipped into your protective tariff. 
Prior to 1870, there was a duty of ten per 
cvnt upon foreign hides, and high as that duty 
was, and although a drawback of nine-tenths 
of the amount was allowed on the leather 
made from foreigu hides, yet the practical 
difficulties in the way of identifying the 
leather and the uecessity of mingling in ex- 
port various kinds of leather, some of which 
must be made from domestic hides, made this 
drawback of no use. The cousequence was 
that American imports of leather were large 
notwithstanding the high duty, while Ameri- 
can exports were exceedingly small. When 
this heavy duty was repealed, not only did a 
large trade develop between the hide produc- 
ing countries and the United States previous- 
ly unknown, but American Jeather bevan to 
flow outward, and within a very short time 
the export cf American leather amounted to 
millions of dollars, as it does still. 

But vou say that vou waut to maintain this 
high tariff for the sake of keeping up Ameri- 
can wages. How generous you are! bow un- 
selfish! 

The mamifacturers have shown their devo- 
tion to the cause of wages, in connection 
with the tariff. in many instances. I have 
spoken of Siemens and his inventions in the 
glass manufacture. In 1882 the duty cu com- 
mon glass bottles was thirty per cent. 
Siemens invented an improvement in the 
manufacture of such bettles, which reduced 
iue cost ui Suu production very greatly; 
and his agent offered that invention for sale 
to the bottie manufacturers of America; they 
refused to buy it. His agent then threatened 
to have bottles made under the new process 
and imported inty the country, in spite of 
the tariff. The bottle makers rushed to con- 
gress and appealed for an increase of tbe 
duty to protect American bottle buyers 
against the benefit of Siemens’s invention. 
Both houses of congress refused to grant the 
request. Butthe midnight conference com- 
mittee did grant it, increasing the duty 
nearly 300 per cent. It was promised that 
this enorinous increase would cheupen bot- 
tles, protect American industry and increase 
American wages. What fullowed this enact- 
meut? The manufacturers instantly cut down 
the waces of their workmen twenty per 
cent below what they bad been under 
the low tariff. The workmen struck and 
Stayed out six months, without work or 
Wages, until the manufacturers were willing 
to resume Work at the old rates. Meanwhiie 
the price of botties rose largely; the manu- 
facturers made a handsome profit by getting 
rid of their old stock; they imported bottles, 
even under the increased duties, so far as was 
necessary to fulfill their contracts, and then 
the workmen went back at the same wages 
which they had before. Generous men were 
these employers! But youare all alike. Ido 
not blame those employers. I do not blame 
you. it is the system itself, which, being 
maintained by the votes of your workmen 
and clamored for by ignorant and selfish men 
of every grade, constantly places these 
temptations before you, und so long as this 
abominable system exists, the employ ers Who 
alone ean be benefited by it wiil grind the 
faces of their working men to the utmost pos- 
sible extent. 

Let us look, however, at the mannfacture 
of cotton, which is more interesting to you. 
The tariff commission of 1882 repurted to con- 
gress, with some chagrin, that they were uo- 
able to get any of the cotton manufacturers 
to appear before them and represent their 
case. But, although not a single cotton man- 
ufacturer appeared in public, somehow or 
other the tariff commission was supplied 
with an elaborate schedule of new duties on 
cotton, and you got an increase upon all the 
duties which you really cared anything 
about, although pubiicly you stated that you 
did not want any change and were willing to 
have many duties reduced. On the lower 
grades of goods, no doubt, duties were re- 
duced, but those duties, which were pro- 
hibitory before, remained prohibitory still. 
Duties were reduced upon goods which had 
not been imported at all for many years aud 
which could not possibly be imported, even 
after the nominal reduction was made. But 
upon the great mass of cotton goods which 
really were imported you had a duty of 
thirty-five per cent, and you had this raised 
to forty per cent. Upon some higher grades 
of goods, Where you had a duty of about 
fifty per cent, you caused it to he increased 
to fully seventy-five per cent. There was no 
reduction upon anything which was actually 
imported, or which ever came into com- 
petition with your manufactures; aud there 
wus a large increase upun everything which 
did thus come into competition. This, of 
course, was done for the sake of the Ameri- 
can workman and to secure him higher 
wages. Did you increase your wages after 
this? Not by one cent. Immediately after 
the passage of the bill the cotton man- 
ufacturers in all New England cut down 
wages. 

The truth is that the high wages, of which 
you complain as such a hindrance to your 
competition with foreigners, are no bindrance 
atall. High wages mean cheap labor. Your 
labor costs you more per week, but less per 
piece, than that of any labor in the world 
You pay less wages Lere in Rhode Island for 
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making each yara of cloth than are paid in 
England or anywhere else. 

You talk about protection against the pau- 
per labor of Europe. That is the last kind of 
labor against which you or anyone else needs 
protection. 

I happened to be in London one winter, 
when there was a great snowstorm and the 
streets were blockaded. The various parish 
authorities met in a large council, in order to 
consider how the streets should be cleared, 
One of them stated that it would be pefeclly 
easy to get ten thousand able bodied paupers 
out of the workhouses and set them to work 
clearing the streets, aud as they now had to 
be supported while doing nothing, this would 
be clear gain. The proposition for 2 moment. 
met with : some favor and scemed very plausi- 
ble. But an experienced guardian of the poor 
rose and said that ten thousaud paupers, how- 
ever able bodied they might be, would uever 
clear the streets before summer came on and 
that the more paupers were set to work the 
less work would be accomplished. He de- 
clared that one thousand regular paid 
laborers who bad never been inside a 
workbouse would accomplish more than ten 
thousand paupers; and, iadeced, thut the more 
paupers were employed the Jess would be 
done, and thirty thousand of them would= 
accomplish even less than ten thousand, The 
meeting Was unanimously ot this mind, and 
nota single pauper was employed upon the 
work. Now that little mmstanece simpty illus 
trates the fuct, which you ail know perfectly 
well, that pauper labor js absclutely worth- 
less in comparison with the paid labor of in- 
telligent men. The more you pay to your 
laborers the more certain you are to receive 
a greater value in proportion for your money. 
The higher your wages the cheaper will be 
your product und the greater your profits. 
The very fact that you pay high wages is 
the best proof that you are doing a profitable 
business und that you would be “able to com- 
pete with the whole world if only you had 
your materials free and were unshackled by 
this oppressive and deiusive tariff. 

———_—$—_[_—“_—¥_—“—_—=—=<_—=—“_——<=_=_=_=—=== 


THE TEXAS PRIZE POEM. 


First Prize Taken by Mrs. Fred. C. Wagner 
of Houston, Texas—The Lists Still Open 
fer Second and Third Prizes. 

Hovsron, May 25.—The judges selected by 
Tax reform club No. 21 of Houston, Texas, to 
award prizes to cumpetitors in the prize song 
coutest, sent in the following report: 

We think it advisable to award only one 
of the three prizes now, and continue the con- 
test sixty days from June 1, as a great many 
entered without complying With the condi- 
tions, on account of a short notice in THE 
STANDARD that did not give the conditious 

We have concluded to award the first 
prize and let the remaining songs enter for the 
other prizes, and we suggest that Mr. George 
be requested to publish ‘the judge's decision 
aud the conditions of the contest. Songs must 
be written on the subject of taux ref orm and 
must not contain less than three or more than 
tive verses, and must be written to some well 

known popular air, aud must have iuclosed 
anentry fee of tifty cents, and ay be ad- 
dressed to Tax reform club No. 21, corner 

Austin and Pease streets, Houston Texas. 

The prize for the second best is $5, and for 

third best $2.50. 

The first: prize bas been taken by Mrs. Fred. 
C. Waguer for a poem eutitled, “The Land 
that God Created for Us All.” 

Ep. HartTunNG, ) 
A. B. Brownz, ;- Judges. 
JouNn F. Ivy, f 


The Land that Ged Crented for Us Al. 
_ Air: Log Cabin in the Lane, or 
We see a gloricus victory, the dawn of brighter 
day, 
In the cause that tax reformers all sustain; 
We've the love of man and Master to help 
us on our way, 
And the fray ot right is never fought in 
vain. 
Ob! the tears of homeless women, the cries of 
children pale; 
Enough! our hearts are waking at the call! 
The Stars and Stripes of Liberty ¢ are drooping 
in the gule, 
In the laud that God created for us ali. 


CHORUS. 


Then work with heart undaunted, tho’ clouds 
seem guth’ring fast, 
And mizhty rocks obstruct the rugged way: 
The earnest and the faithful will overcome it 
last, 
And tax reform will bring a brighter day. 


Old Poverty bas reached our shore—his touch 
brings grief and sin, 
He drives the neart of purity to shame; 
Thro’? manhocd’s highest temple his breath 
comes rudely in, 
And honor burus to ashes in the flame. 
He’s the offspring of Oppression, his life is fea 
by wrong, 
By unjust tuws his fiery strength is fanned; 
And yet, dear friends) we may disarm this 
chemy so stroug 
By placing all the tuxes on the land. 


Chorus. 


Oh! what a glorious promise! Then labor 
shall be tree, 
And all who tuil shall have a home of rest, 
The flag of peace be waving m joy o'er you 
and me— 
And tke workers shall no longer be op- 
ress't! 
Frem the billows of Lake Erie to Mexia’s 
gentle wave 
Shail rise the voice of Plenty o’er the strand, 
For Gud, our common Father, His choicest 
blessing gave 
When He mudeus heirs-in-equal to the land. 
Chorus. 


Mrs. Frep C. WAGNER. 


The Truth Coming te the Front in Various 
Ways in Missouri. 

St. Lovis, Mo., Mav 31—Missouri is steadily 
moving toward the light. A fine of $300 has 
just been imposed on the Bell telephone com- 
pany by Judge Cady for charging a rental 
for an instrument in excess of the maximum 
sum fixed by law. The law fixes the price at 
$50, but the company demanded $i00. The 
case has excited considerable pubtic attentivn, 
and it is begiining to be questioned whether 
we are under any special obligations to make 
sacrifices tu enrich any particular individuals 
or corporaticus. 

Another instance of this has come up over 
the discussion of the gas supply. The ques- 
tion of whetier the city shall continue to per- 
mita private concern to control the supply 
is vigorously questioned, and a sentiment in 
favor of the city taking the business into its 
own hands is growing. 

Apart from this agitation the yeast is at 
work. A ety ordinance carricd by a large 
majority vote at a special election, gets in the 
thin end of the wedge of the single tax idea. 
It isan ordinance levying a tax un land per 
front foot value, regardless of iinprovements, 
to pay the expeuse of sprinkling streets. 

J. W. STEELE. 
Enactment: All the Earth That’s Under 


Water Belongs to the Wheie People. 
Bradstreet’s. 


Accordiig to the decisiog of the supreme 
court of Minnesota in the case of the ae 
Superior land company vs. Emerson et al., 
deed of the owner of the abutting shore. of 
the navigsble lakes in the state purporting 
ouly to cimvey the soil under the water be- 
low the low water mark is inoperative; the 
title to the soil under the low water mark in 
the navigable lakes is in the state. 


THE PRESS ON VICE-CHANCELLOR BIRD'S 
DECISION. 


No decision of a court since Shelley was 
denied the care of his childree because of bis 
agnosticism has gone farther than this’ in its 
revocation of a legacy. It may serve in time 
to come as the top water line in our courts 
left by the floods of monopoly.—{Chicazo La- 
bor Enquirer. 

Does New Jersey law limit educational be- 
quests to the promulgation of such doctrines, 
political or religious, as the judge may con- 
sider orthodox? Does it authorize him to stop 
the publication of books which be deems 
heretical, whether they are immoral or not/— 
(St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

A decision of this kind in the Cannibal 
islands might be all right, but in free America 
its author should be voted au ass.—f{Albany 
Independent Citizen. 

If law is common sense, we don’t see how 
this decisicn is to stand. Probibition is 
against the law of the land, in Indiana, for 
instance, Yet would it be held thata leg- 
acy left to a prohibitiouist to further 
that doctrine could uot be received by 
him: The history of slavery affords ilustra- 
tions of the attempt to carry out the doctrine 
ae ounded by this judge in this decision. 

euey George’s proposition of ne privaie 
vwership in land is not so radical as the 
prey osition of vo private ownership in hu- 
mat beings, Yet such ownership was once 
the fuw ol the jand as private land owner- 
slip is now.—(Tudianapolis News. 

This is a radical and startling interference 
with the right of disposing of property by 
wil; and inasmuch as the power of Mr. 
Hurchins to spend his money in bebalf of 
Geergeism while be lived could nov have 
been questioned, we caoubt the expediency of 
the decision rendered. There is no real ques- 
tion tuat the tunds which would have been 
pes in Mo. George’s hands, had the willstuod, 
would have been used to delude the eredu- 
lous, Increase the unrest and bitterness of the 
discontented, und pave the way for more ur 
Aes serious disturbances, but in the prevention 

such misfortunes the rights of individuals 
sy Ist not be infringed. Socialism must not be 
niet with the tyranuy to which it wuuid in- 
eVitably lead.—{Cleveland Leader. 

This decision appears to bave been reached 
by the court, not because the testator’s mind 
was unsound, but because the lezatee’s teach- 
ing was unsvund. This is queer.—[Philadel- 
pilin Record. 

The court of chancery of this state has held 
up a sort of looking glass for Henry George 
to gaze into and try and realize what he looks 
like to other people from a mental poiut of 
view.—(Newark, N. J., News. 

If there are any more wealthy Jerseymen 
who waut to leave their money to aid in dis- 
seminating the Jand doctrines of Henry 
George they are notified by Vice-Chancellor 


‘gird that it will be necess: ary to give Mr. 


George the money before they die. The heirs 
will eet the money and Mr. George and his 
eranky land theory will get left. —{Philadel- 
phia ‘Times. 


The discretion of a judge in a court of 
equity is very large, but the lutitude which 
Vice-Chancellor Bird hus allowed bfmself is 
probably without precedent. Althouch he 
personally makes no claim to infallivility in 
any respect, he bas done apparently with a 
ligit ieart what even the pope of Rome can- 
not be persuaded to undertake. His off- 
Naud disinissul of Mr. Georye’s theories as 
contrary to public policy would be amusiug 
were it ‘not in all itinvolves a matier of too 
mucda Seriuusuess to be merely entertaining. 
It has aiways been one of the privileges of 
the American citizen to think and speak for 
himself and to advocate any and every such 
theory not inconsistent with common de- 
cency and public morals as commended itseif 
to his judement. A strict application of the 
principle underlying Vice-Chancellor Bird’s 
decision would deprive that right of very 
much of its value uud importauce and is 


' therefore a proper subject for protest.—[Phil- 
“adelphia North American. 


The decision of Vice-Chancellor Bird of 
New Jersey that a bequest to Henry George 
fur the promotion of his doctriues is illegai, 
because George’s views are opposed to laws 
wud contrary to public policy, is the sublimest 
simple of bourbenism aud barbarism that 
this {ree country has seeu for sume time. Tae 
spirit of the freedum of the press demands 
the utmost liberty of legal protection of the 
right of free discussion, and it is easy to see 
why such a poiicy works for good. Such ex- 
treme doctrines as those of Mr. George, when 
Wroug,- call out much POE and more 
vigurous presentations of the right than would 
bave been niade but for the original publica- 
tian.—{New York Press. 


Every fair miuded man, no matter whether 
he agrees with Mr. George or not, must con- 
demno such a decision as this, for it strikes 
directly at the right of free speech; in fact 
the constitution of New Jersey distinctly 
states that “every person may freely speak, 
write and publish his sentiments on all sub- 
jects. —[Philadelpbia Justice. 

According to this ruling, the seein views 
of the sitting judge are to betuken as law, and 
if he were specially Barrow minded, @ bequest 
to what most people regarded as a great, 
charitable, benevolent or religious enterprise 
wight be set aside. A law which permits unay 
judge to enforce his own peculiar notion is a 
dangerous law, and it occurs to us that the 
vice-chancellor of New Jersey exceeded his 
authority in the decision referred to. Mr. 
George’s views may be iminoral, but it is 
scarcely unlawful to hold or to advocate 
them.—[Altuuna, Pa., Times. 

Truly it would be hard tosay where such de- 
cisions would sto,. A dying man is supposed 
to have the right to leave his property as he 
pleases, subject to the legal exemption in 
tavor of his widow. 
purposes, as did this Jerseyman, is it for the 
judge to say whether it was wisely left? If 
the judge’s private opinion uf the merit of an 
idea is to Weigh wguinst the validity ofa 
bequest in its favor, | we cin imagine that able 
lawyer, Colonel Robert Inger -suil, elevated to 
the bench and deciding against the validity 
of a bequest to a Christian church, on the 
ground that, in bis judginent, the chureh is 
engaged in spreading aa huliucination. 

Besides, how does Vice-Chancellor Bird 
know that the purpose of the bequest was 
“neither charitable, benevolent nor educa- 
tional?? The ideas advanced iu the books are 
wll three, in the opinion of those who beheve 
in them, and that includes many college. pro- 
fessors, and, it is suid, at least eleven mem- 
bers of congress. 

As to the vice-chancellor’s statement that 
Mr. George’s doctrines are at variuace with 
the laws which the courts are every ‘day 


called upon to uphold, why, so are the doc-: 


trines of the probibitionists - in New. Jersey 
aud the license party in Maine; so are the 
doctrines of the free traders and the mono. 
metalists; so is the doctrine of Mayor Hewitt 
and Edward Atkinson, that taxes should be 
levied exclusively-on real estate. Mr. George 
does not prapose to viclate the law, but ‘to 
change the law, which surely is not a crime in 
a tree country. Itwould be strange indeed 
if a bequest of Money to propagate the idea 
of prohibition should be declared illegal be- 
eause prohibition is at variaace with the 
Har laws “which the courts are every day 
called upon to upbuld.” The logic of the Jer- 
sey chancellor's decisicn is that it is illezal to 
agitate for a change im the Jaw. If the de- 
cision has been ccrrectly reported in the sews- 
papers, Mr. George’s epithet of “immortal 
ass” is not e3 Xavgerated. This is a free coun- 
try, and every “kind of an idea should have a 
free chance on equal terms with every other 
idea.—[Buston Globe. 

We believe Mr. George’s theories to be com- 
munistic in their tendency, aud fuise, but 
doubt whether any legal power exists in this 
country to suppress them.—{Pittsburg Chroni- 
cle. 

The vice-chancellor does not set aside the 
will because the maker of it was not a crank, 
and the will so entirely an improvident one 
that it is not fit to stand against the very 
gem interests of the wife and children, but 


If he leaves it for public 


George are sound or. iugsourd, Ww hether 7 


because he does not like Henry George’s doo- 
trines, and regards their promulgation as im- 
proper. This kind of equity isa geod deal 
more dangerous to the community upon which 
it is imposed that the George land theories 
are or are ever likely to be.—(Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


The vice-chancellor may not be aware of 
the fact that there are millions of books in 
this world that express views that are op- 
posed to existing laws. Or if he ts, he must 
be of the opinion that aman has no right to 
spend his money to publish books that express 
Views in opposition to existing laws. He is 
probably entirely innocent of all knowledge 
of the fact that half of humanity, if not all of 
it, is constantly engaged in the business -of 
expressing views itt opposition to existing 
laws, and that, as an effect of these views, 
the laws are constantly changing. If he is 
aware of things of which we suspect he is 
unaware, then he must, nevertheless, be 
blissfully unconscious of the fact that he has 


delivered an opinion which isa unique speci- | 


men of crankiness that is uot justified even 
for the purpose of breaking the will of a 
crank.—{Philadelphia Inquirer. 


People who doa’t indorse Georgeism will not 
regard favorably such an extension as this of 
the function of courts. .A> man. who has 
money has a right to give to whom he pleases, 
This is ccotnmon sense ‘aud, we have no doubt, 
is good law.—[Hamiltog, Ohio, News. 


The reproach of medizvalism which has 
occasionally been directed ugainst New Jer- 
sey seems to be again justified by the decision 
of Vice-Chancellor Bird... . There is no. 
more putent civilizing agency thau the possi- 
bility of individual possession of a share of 
the soil, But inasmuch as Mr. George does 
not advocate the vivlation of the laws,. but 
vnly their modification by due legislative 
process, dues it not appear a daugerous hn- 
peachment of the riz an of bequest to say 
that a man shall not leave a portion of his 
money for the peaceful propagation of the 
opposite doctrine? It would seem that. Vice- 
Chancellor Bird must bave fcrgetten this 
other right of property, the right of bequest, 
which, in spite of a guod many assaults upon 
it, is stilluudeniably a principle of our legal 
procedure. 

Vice-Chancellor Bird, in summing up, bases 
his decision against the legacy upon a single 
sentence in Henry George's works, which is 
as follows: “It is not merely a rebbery that 
deprives of their birthright the infants that 
‘are coming into the world.” 

It is apparent enough that Mr. George did 
not mean, iu writing ‘this Senteuce, so fatal to 
the late Mr. Hutchins’s bequest, to intimate 
that land owners should be prosecuted for 
grand and petit larceny. He used the ex- 
pression in its Hterury or argumentative 
sense. Some of the documents of a free 
trade league might, no doubt, denounce pro- 
tective tariff laws as a form of robbery, ca 
yet, if we are not mistaken, bequests hav 
more than once been made without ite 
drance to disseminate free trade literature. 
We are inclined to think, if Mr. George 
tukes this legacy into the federal circuit or 
supreme courts—either of which he may do, 
the former bv virtue of his citizenship of an- 
other state than New Jersev, and the latter 
upon appeal—tbat Vice-Chanceilor Bird’s de- 
cision will pot stand. We are afraid, too, 
that it will tend directly wo popularize the 
George dvctrine; so that Mr. Hutchins’s be- 
quest, whether Henry George gets the money 
ur Not, Will have its effect, not merely in spite 
of, but ou accouut of the "decision aoniust its 
vegality. It would hardly du to establish an 
impression that money night be left by will 
to assist in the argument of one side of a pub- 
lie question, but not to assist in the argumebt 
of the other side.—[{Boston Transcr ipt. 


Such a rule of law might have held good 
in the reigu of King James, but the world has 
advauced some since then.. Any theory or 
policy is open to discussie. Even anarchy 
may be advocated, so iong as it is done 
peacefully; and why the teachings of Henry 
George should be considered unlawful we fail 
to see. Is it wrong to say there should be vo 
private ownership of land? If so, we had 
better begin to ivok sharply lestave have en- 
acted the old alien and sedition laws.—{Rock- 
ville, Ind., Tribune. 


New Jersey has a judge that slioald be em- 
baitmed and placed on exhibition. His name. 
is Bird, and he is vice-chancellor of the state 
courts. . . One such narrow headed ass as 
Bird is about as much in that line as one siate 
is likely to. have in responsible judicial posi- 
tion, aud no doubt the. chancellor. will: re- 
verse his decision. The idea that the advo- 

cacy of a theory in econanucs which is intend- 
ed to be putin practice by peaceful means is 
illegal is so superlatively asinine us to beggar’ 
“he “language to criticise in adequate terms. 
Such men as Bird, were they geuerally prev- 
wlent, Would clap a stopper on the dial: of. 
tine, and not rest satisfied until the- earth 
should reverse its diurnal motion. Huwever, 
he hus his uses, one of which is to attract at- 
tention to Heury George’s theury, which 


-theory, defective as ic may be, is better than 
Labor 


the pr ‘actices in vogue. —{ Pittsburg 
Tribune. 

This eminent jurist of the state of New 
Jersey may bave read a book written by Herr 
Most from which such a conclusion might pos- 
sibly be drawn, but froma buck written by 
Heury George—never.—{J unction City, Kan., 
Tribune. : 

The opinion rendered by Vice-Chancellor 
Bird at Trenton, N. J, concerning Henry 
George’s land theories is simply ludicrous, 


Aman named Hutchins left a liberal be-. 
quest to be used in circulating George’s works. - 


The heirs vontested the will, The vice-chan- 
cellor holds that the bequest is invalid un the 
ground that George’s theories are. “in opposi- 
tion to the laws,” “pod hence that the court 
will not aid io Wisseininating theu by uphold- 
ing the will. 

Such a ruling is abstira: To defeat the will 


of atestator in that way is a judicial abuse... 


Whether the duciriues. advocated by Moat 

eit 
adupiion ‘would bea public ued ora public 
evil, is a question with whicha court has Both 
ing to du im.a case-of this kind. 

This is wu free country. The people. govern 
themselves, make ttvir. own laws and un- 
make them. Every person has a right to ad- 
vocate any chan¢e in.our laws, ; to. “advance 
any theories, however Visionary. The people 
have aright to adppt them if they choose to. 
It would. be. perfectly lawful to cargue in: 
favor of chanying toe ferm of government. 
froma republic iowdespotism. The people are 
their own rulers aud hold the pewer to make 
any chauge they please in the laws, constitu- 
tion or sy ‘stem of government. If they want. 
toadopt Mr. George’s theories they cain do so. 

There is uo law against the disseminatica 


of these theories tor any reason why aman | 


may not will mouey for. their dissemination 
if he wants to. 


Whether such a bequest is } 


ei rt mmm 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


The Houston Post has announced the pub- 
lication of a series of articles on the single. 
tax by H. FP. Risg. 

If the tariff on foreign products is. levied 
for the “protection” of American laborers, - 
Why don’t they get.as much for making the 
article as the tariff on it amounts to2—{ Grand 
Rapids Workman. ; 

The burden of labor is that. white it ‘must 
perforce sustain the expenditure of the: world, - 
the social organization forbids. it free recess 
to the -‘meuns of tite,” the springs of wealth 
production. It. must. not: only: ‘support the. 
world but-pay for the privilege of doing it— 
[Chicaro Labor Enquirer. 

The Australian system which is. being- ine 
troduced i in-some states should. be universally 
adopted, We hope some one will introduce | 
wu bill in our. fegisiniure this. winter com- 
pelling the adoption of this. method ef. elec-_ 
tions. It will do more good than any election 
law we have.—[Nickerson, Kaa., Argosy. ~ 


Nothing is a more. barefaced- bumbug than: 


the supposed assessment of persenal prop- 


erty. While this kid of property has been 
for years keeping pace with pupulation, it is. 
gradually disappet acing frem the assessment 
rolis of the country, so that now about all 
that is assessed belones to widows and 
urphaas,—[Mencminee Laberer.. ” 


Henry George says there is no escape from 
the dilemma that the “state must own the 
railroads or the railroads will own. the state,” 


and the country is day by day ‘coming nearer 


his way of thinkins on this and many other 
questions, If we must have monepolies, let. 
them be government monopolies, managed in. 
the interest: of the entire people. —{Buena, - 
Vista, Col., Demecrat. 

“Taxing improvements on land isa burden 
upon labor, and means fewer goud homes for 
our wives, children and oursetves, To ex-. 
empt all improvements on land and all per- 
sonal property from taxation. means an inv. 
tation for capital to come into Texas ang 
make us rich... Manufactorics would be built 
all over this state if they were exempt from 
taxation.—[{Pearsall (Tex.) Sun. 

The platform of the California democracy 
demands. government postal telegraphy, | 
There is a very simple ‘Tule by which the 
propriety of government enterprises as dis 
tinguished from private is tested, and it is 
this: Services whose economical or efficient 
performance makes a monopoly desirable or 
necessary sbould be undertaken by the gov-~ 
ernment.—f{Sau Francisco Examiner: 

Taxation destroys business. - High -license, 
which is a tax upon the Hquor business, cut 
down the applications for licenses cns-half, 
This was the expected result. But the pro- 
tectionists proceed upon the theory that busi- 
ness may be benetited by taxation. They 
point te the prosperity of those persons who 
are allowed to tax other persons as a proof 
that taxation is a beneficence.—[Philadetphia 
Record. 


The rights of individuals in all lines of 
business are entitled to, protection -against 
corporate aggression. There should be 


remedy for every oppressed or defrauded * 


werkingman. Ali that is needful in these di- 
rections may be provided without yielding to. 
the socialist bis wiid demands, or treating alk 
the achievements of capital in this age as if 
they were but monuments of wrong and. op- 
pression.—[{Chicago Standard. 

The mortgage indebtedness of our farms, 
it is perfectly safe to say, is at the very least 
fifty per cent more to-day than it would be if 
the farmer had not suffered from evils which, 
never should have been permitted: to exist. © 
Every industry has. re eived. consideration 


from the government except. the industry of 


agriculture. No. wonder there are. 
cages. The only wonder is: that: ther 


Hot more, Deen ark 


than - he is. oles ‘to Mee 
greater part of the f 


taken upand ab 

whether these. 

fer the support of t. 

the form of indirec 
for the protection of thes 
dustries” of the country.— 
State Wheel. ek 


The attempt to Secure er 
elections by means of a seeret _ ballot is & re- 


‘form which all good men 
is only in this way that the free: | u 


numele ed 
cng 
fal “tham 


voice of the people can be expressed. So 
as one man is ricier or more pow 
another, so. long as he ocen 


sition where that ether may sut 


curring his displeasure, there is dauyver of the 
ballot and the voter being subjected to” bad 


and corrupt influences.—{Oueidz, N. Y., Post. 


If the creator hus given to each man an 
equal richt to the source of all we 


‘should be not have all that his labor draws 


from that source? To effect. a just distribu-. 
tion of wealth we must establish a just rela- 
tion between labor and land; between man 
and the great storehouse from ‘whieh he draws. 
wealth: ‘trom which he must draw. ‘it: We 
must secure to euch his equal richt to. the 
common heritage of all: Novhine short of | 


this can solve the problem.—[Topeka Post. 


The. Toronto Globe has a great deal of 
curiosity. It now wants to know. why oad 
that sells in Buffalo at $4.75 a ton cannot be 
purchased for less than $6.2. ton in Toronto 
Evidently our Toronte contemporary: does 
not tnderstand the metheds ofthe: coal. ri 
Ii it did it would know that distance. ba: 
to do with price. Ta Sum be WHS. rt bal 
distance of “ButFato f 
is higher than-in Bu 
tion. The coal comb : 
terious way its income to enlar ce, and some 
cousitmers are obliged to pay out of al 
portion toward it,—{ Huebester He ald. ee 


We eee atten ths ores 


COEE: or any produc 
to-day: thap fire int 
this, we. contin 


te pour: into. ‘the 
-Q0u,000 a year, ao 


by the.-peopt 
alerts money. 


: ie 


wise. or politic is not for a court to inquire. } 7 


Itis fora lawful purpose and should he ele 
forced.—[New York Herald. 


The Testimovy of a Lamberman. | 


The Cincinnau. Enquirer publishes a dis- LS 


patch from Grand Rapids, Mich., announc-: 


ing that Hon. A. V. Mann, a wealthy tumber- | 


man of Muskegon, has astonished * his friends | 


by proclaiming himself unressrvedly i in favor 
of free trade: 


“Tt is all nonsense,” said Mr. Mann, ‘‘to 
claim that putting lumber on the free list will 
bring ruin to the Michigan lumber interests. 
I am in favor of free trade. It is my candid 
opinien to-day that bad lumber never been 
protected it Would have been a good: thing, 


not only for the jumber men but also. for the. 


state. The resources of Michigan have in 
many sections been exhausted. We have en- 
deavored te supply the demands of the entire: 
country instead of sharing the burden with 
Canada. We have grown rich -in- the busi- 
ness, a feature to which, of course, I do not 
particularly object. It will .be necessary 
when our forests are gone to import from 
Canada, and the Canadian lumber amenof the 


next generation will reap all ihe benefits, 


where, had a wiser policy: been pursued in 


this country, the Michigan timber wealth } a: 


would still oe in existence.” 


sider: suple 


Maes 


enormous dut 
maintain the 
and European: ra 
tutal amount paid t 
favtorics of-the U 
Bet cent on the: 

cent of tariff. 

‘The eniy reply 


we 
forty- “Seven per cent: we 


you are a tree trader? 
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A-SEOKT TARIFF HISTORY. 
 Protecticuists say that in this country pros- 
Pperity bas mvarickiv followed in the wake of 
bib protecuve tariif and depression as in- 

Wwariably followed on free trade legislation. 
Thus: i7s8, tariiY followed by prosperity; 
1812. higher tari, greater prosperity; 1816, 

aril redaction fullowed by depression of 
trade; Isc4, ingh ates immediately followed 


oe by prosperity; 1952, free trade follow ed by a 


“panic; 1842: protective tariff followed by re- 
wival of trade: 185d, free trade, result, stag- 
@Maliun in business; 1561, protection iollowed 
BS twenty-seven vears of prosperity. 

~The above statement, taken from a cor- 
respondent's letter, is one which, with 
wery little variation, | has been the stock 
argument of pr oicctionists for many Years. 

be correspondent who quotes it is natu- 
rally very much puzzled, for although he 
cannot see any reason why an increase of 
‘the tariff should produce prosperity, he is 
mevertheiess siagzered by the assertion 
. that this: has absays been ee ease. The 

is a 
_Asainst i it I will put 


and reduction of state ‘tariffs on vie 
“eign goods, dolowed by rapid in- 
_ crease of prosperity 
1808. — Absolute prohibition of all im: 
portations, . followed ‘by universal 
disaster. 
4809. — Repeal of px hibition, followed by 
- yenewal of prosperity. 
| 1812.—The tariff doubled and all importa- 
stopped by the war. Result, 
mes over the whole country; 
general” suspension of banks, and 
such suffering in New Encland that 
session was threatened. 
: protective tari es ames some 


ae in some things lower. “This 
ras the first tariff which was framed 
wouch upon the principle of 
ection. The Lace nagis them- 


bet . wad the protectionisis always 
efer to the year 1819 as one of great 


A hi igher tariff; followed by great 
depression an the protected manu- 
factures, 2nd certainly without one 
scent of Increase in wages. 
828.—A very high protective tariff, im- 
, anediately followed by hard times in 
1829, und iow wages so long as this 
tariff existed. 
1832__No “free trade” at all; but a slight 
reduction of the tariff, followed by 
us improvenient in business. 
-0833.—A gradual reduction of the tariff, 
- Jeaving It still so high that an enar- 
mous surplus accumulated in the 
 freasnry, which was distributed 
among the states in 1837. This dis- 
bution was immediately followed 
re 7amous panic of 1837, which 
the direct result of wild land 


aff farm’ wages were cut 

out one-half from what they 

ad been even after the panic of 

and wheat, corn and cotton sold 

rices disastrous to farmers and 

janiers. Gvod times and fat profits 

fori iron, cotien and woolen mill own- 
vers; bad times for every one else. 

— The taziflf cut down by ut one- 
third to one-half. Result, an im- 
mense Increase in commerce and 

Shipping, a rapid increase in manu- 
factures, unprecedented prosperity 
in agriculture, and the most rapid 
advance in wages ever known in 
the history of the country, before or 

Since. 

857.—Even under the low tariff of 1846 
the revenue had become excessive, 
and a surplus accumulated. In or- 
der to get rid of this surplus the 

- tariff was reduced in July; but in 

- September, before the new tariff 
eculd have the least effect, the short 
panic of 1857 occurred, as the result 
of another wild land speculation, 
combined partially with the failure 
of crops. By 1838, however, almost 

the whole effect of this panic had 
passed away; and in 1859 and 1860 
agriculture, commerce and manu- 
factures were 2/1 more prosperous 
‘than they ever had L been —— 
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1 
should have opened’ on the lumber clause 


—A protective tariff, constantly in- 
" creasing until 1867. According to 
protectionist logic, the result was 
our terrible civil war, because this, 
as 2 matter of fact. immediately fol- 
lowed the new tariff. For more 
than a year afier the adoption of 
this protective tariff, the business of 
the country was in a fearfully de- 
pressed condition. 

(864.—Tariff raised fifty per cent. Manu- 
facturers made fortunes for three 
years. Wages, in gold, lower than 
ever. . 

1867.—Great increase in tariff on wool. 
Result, immediate slaughter of 400,- 
000 sleep, reduction of wool product 
and rain of many woolen factories. 
The vears 1867, 1868 and 1869 were 
periods of great depression in busi- 
ness, and especially in manufact- 
ures. In 1868, the protectionists 
themselves declared that there were 
more unemployed workmen than 
had ever before been known. 

(870.—Slight reduction in the tariff and 
considerable reduction in taxation 
generally.: As a result, business 
improved considerably. But, the 
tariff being still maintained in ail 
its protective features, the grext 
panic of 1873 eusued, which was far 
worse than the panic of 1857, and 
which lasted for more than tive 
times as long a period. From Sep- 
tember, 1873, until ganuary, 1879, 
the business of the country was 
more depressed, and more laborers 
were driven out of employment, than 
in any previous period of the coun- 
try’s history. So far from there be- 
ing “twenty-seven years of prosper- 
ity” under the last protective tariff, 
fully halfef that time has been a 
period of extraordinary business: de- 
pression, especially marked by fall- 
ing wages and the wholesale dis- 
charge of laborers from employment. 
This was especially the case in 1861, 
1867, 1868, 1569, 1873, 1874, 1875,. 
1876, 1877 and 1878. 

1883. —Pretended reduction, but real in- 


crease in tariff. Wages cut down: 


everywhere in factories and mines. 
Great panic of May, 1884, leaving 
depression for two years. 

The most extraordinary fact about this 
whole story is that men of sense who have 
lived through the fearful. period. of de-. 
pression, extending from 1873 to 1879, 
when, for the first time, legislation against 
“tramps” was needed, should yet listen 
gravely to the assertion of protectionists 
that nothing is needed to secure prosperity 
except just sucha high tariff as we have 
now and had then, 

THoMas G. SHEARMAN. 


THE FIVE MINUTES DEBATE. 

The five minutes debate on thé Mills bill 
has been even more interesting than the 
sneech making that preceded it because it 
has partaken more of the character of a 
true debate. 
ciple that underlies the whole dispute is. 
brought out more clearly, and it has been 


quite common for the republicans to refer. 
to the “free trade” side of the house with-} 


out protest from the democrats, 

The republicans showed very clearly 
that it is their intention to use every pos-. 
sible device to protract the debate un- 
reasonably, but the democrats, in turn, 
showed that they have the power to pre- 
vent the success of this attempt. The 
whole of the first day of the discussion 
was taken up with the nominal con- 
sideration of five lines in the first para- 
graph of the bill, and the republican 
members manifested a disposition to pro- 
long the debate on these lines. but, on 


motion of Mr. Mills, the committee rose, . 


and before the house resolved itself into 
a committee of the whoie for considering 
the tariff bill next day it made an order 

limiting debate on the lines already con- 
sidered to forty minutes. The vote by 
which the house rose on the first day with 
aview to accomplishing this result was 
122 to $3, showing a good working major- 

ity against the tactics of unreasonabie de- 

lay. It appears from this that though the 
opponents of the bill may greatly prolong 
the debate they have not the power to 
prevent the forcing of a vote when the 
majority determine that it shall be done. 

Though the discussion took a wide range, 
involving the whole question of protection, 
it was ostensibly confined to the nroposal 
to put lumber on the free list, and the op- 
position came chiefly from the Maine 
members and others having’ constituents 
largely interested in lumber operations. 
The lack of real union among the re- 
publicaus was curiously illustrated. The 
venerable representative of Pennsylvania 
pig iron, Mr. Kelley, made an appeal to 
the southern members to remember the 
large lumber interests of the south and 
not vote for a measure that would reduce 
the price obtainable for the product of 
southern forests. Mr. Reed of Maine, on 
the other hand, insisted that the proposed 
change would bring about no reduction 
in the price of umber, while other repub- 
licans denounced the provision as a sec- 
tional one, some of them saying that the 
south had no lumber interests, and others 
that the cost of transportation was so 
great that southern lumber is practically 
out of the market. 

Mr. Breckinridge of Arkansas called at- 
tention to these clashing statements, and, 
while declaring that his state produced 
large quantities of excellent timber and 
had a large and growing demand for it 
-from Chicago and the west, said that his 
constituents did not ask congress to tax 
the farmers and builders of the south and 
west for the benefit of the owners of Ar- 
kansas timber. Mr. Holman of Indiana 


The real difference of prin- 


thought it most fortunate that this debate. 


of the bill, as it admirably illustrated -the 
attitude of the two great parties on the 
question of tariff reform. He quoted the 
existing law to show that all woods that 
are exclusively used in the manufactures 
of articles of luxury are now on the free 
list, as are also railway ties for the benefit 
of the great railway corporations, while a 
duty is levied on all lumber suitable for 
building houses, fences and barns. Mr. 
Weaver of Iowa made a strong speech in 
support df the bill, and was interrupted by 
amember who sneered at his greenback 
views, eliciting the following retort: 

The gentleman's lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the lumber trust is only equaled by 
his lack of knowledge concerning finance. 1 
am somewhat older than he, perhaps. I saw 
this great governmeut, by an exercise of its 
suvereign power, create money and with it 
preserve the life of this nation. The geutle- 
man twits me witb believing that the govern- 
ment can make money out of paper. It is 
nota matter of faith, I know it. The whole 
country knows it; and the supreme court 
have declared it lawful in war and constitu- 
tional in peace; and lam not only opposed to 
the lumber trust, but to the national bank 
trust, and to all other trusts as well. 


Mr. Outhwaite of Chio and Mr. Wilson 
of Minnesota pressed home this matter of 
the lumber trust in a way that was ap- 
parently uacomfortable to the republicans, 
who did not dare to deny that there is 
such a trust, though several of them, like 
the Ivishman’s twenty witnesses, who 
swore that they had never seen him steal 
a pig, insisted that they had never heard 
of a itumber trust. 

Mr. Breckinridge of Kentucky quoted, 
in the course of the debate, a speech by 
Mr. Blaine protestiny against the imposi- 
tion of any tax on an urticle so necessary 
to everybody as lumber. The speech had 
Deen nade when an internal revenue bill 
was pending, and the republican members 
now insisted that there was a great difer- 
ence between levying a tax-on American 
lumber and putting a tariff on imported 
lumber. When confronted with their own 
admissions that the latter was intended to 
‘enhance the cost of lumber, and asked 
what difference it made to the consumer 
how this increase in price was brought 
about, they ran off as usual into loose 
statements concerning the great benefits 
derived by everybody else through the 
putting jof money into the pockets of a 
favored "few. They were cornered con- 
stanily and their attitude throughout the 
whole discussion was little short of 
ludicrous. One of the best things said by 

a republican in the course of the ‘debate 
was said by Mr. Guenther of Wisconsin, 
who confessed his respect for the out-and- 
out free trader, but eur with contempt 
of the Mills bill If the democrats in- 
sisted on putting» lumber and wool on the 
free list, he declared that they ought, by 

way of compensation, to “ive us, at least, 
free. sugar, free rice, free woolens’ and 
free medicines.” Some day, when Mr. 
Guenther finds it necessary to consider the 
interests of the consumer and has no 
longer a protected lumber trust at his 
back, he may recall this utterance with 
pride, and, with a judgment and regard 
for the public welfare no longer perverted, 
help compel the democrats to put the 
articles he names on the free list. The 
free traders will help pass the pending bill 
against the wishes of Mr. Guenther and. 
his fellow defenders of monopoly; but if 
‘any of its advocates imagine that any free 
trader looks on such a meusure as the 
Mills bill as a finality, or even as a reason= 
able measure of reduction, they will find 
that they are gravely mistaken. 

In the course of debate Mr. Randall 
found opportunity to further indicate his | 
hostility to the present policy and past 
traditions of his party by taking sides 
with the protectionists against free lumber, 
but his defection was balanced by that of 
Mr. Lind, a republican from Minnesota, 
who made a strong speech in favor of its 
admission. These changes are not im- 
portant, looking no further than the vote 
on the pending bill, but they are of great 
importance as indications that political 
parties must soon divide on this question 
ulone, the democratic party having no 
room for a protectionist, and the repub- 
Jican party no room for any but protec- 
‘tionists. 

As is now customary, and probably in- 
evitable, when any eicat economi¢ topic 
is under discussion, the land question 
bobbed up serenely during the debate. In 
response to a statement that the lumber- 
men were making enormous fortunes, Mr. 
Guenther interposed a statement that the 
money was made, not on the operations, 
but from ‘stumpage;” that is, from the 
royalty charged by land owners as the 
condition on which they will permit labor 
and capital to go to work on the north- 
western forests. Mr. Wilson of Minnesota, 
who also represents a lumber region, but 
not as the agent of the lumber irust, said 
it was within hisown knowledge that, in the 
lumber region in part represented by him- 
self and Mr. Guenther, pine lands had 
risen in value within the past fifteeu years 
from 300 to 500, and in some instances 
1,000 per cent, while the value of farm- 
ing lands in the same region had not 
risen one per cent. These farmers, he 
| truly said, were taxed to enrich million- 
aire owners of timber lands, and he de- 
clared that the issue before the country to- 
day is ‘whether the agriculturists and the 
mass of the people generally shall be com- 
pelled to contribute, not for the support of 
the government, but for the enrichment of 
these prosperous protected industries.” 
Turning to the republican members from 
the northwest, he told them that they 
j would have to answer to their constituents’ 

the question why poverty should protect 
wealth. 

The obstructive tactics of the protec-' 

tionists did not prevent the adoption by 
the committee of the whole of the Gauls 


putting lumber on the free list, but on 
Monday the republicans made a determined 
effort to get rid of the existing surplus by 
forcing the consideration of the pending 
bill and, being successfully resisted by Mr. 
Mills, they broke the quorum by abstaining 
from voting and thereby prevented further 
progress of the tariff bill. The considera- 
tion of the bill was resumed on Tuesday, 
however, and some slight progress made. 

It is impossible to say at present how 
long a time will be occupied in the con- 
sideration of the bill, but there appears no 
reason to doubt that the democrats will 
force the house to remain in session until 
a vote can be taken on the bill as per- 
fected by the committee of the whole; and 
the republicans may, in view of a result 
that is inevitable, consult their own com- 
fort by refraining from further ob- 
struction. There isa general belief that 
the senate will reject the house bill and 
puss a measure of its own that will offer 
no basis of compromise, but the Washing- 
ton correspondence of the New York 
Herald intimates that there are enough 
republican senators who desire a reduc- 
tion of the tariff and the surnlus to bring 
abcut a compromise that will reduce the 
present revenue derived from the tariff. 
Such a bill may pass, but it is not likely to 
prove satisfuctory to either side and will 
leave the door open for a new struggle at 
the next session of congress. The outlook 
is not a happy one for those “statesmen” 
who ardently wish to get the whole 
troublesome question out of the way. The 
tariff question has come to stay. 


WHY SHIPS ARE LOST. 

The latest issue of .the North American 
Review contains an article by W. H. Ride- 
ing, in which an ctfort is made to decide 
whether with the increase of speed of the 
great transatlantic liners there has arisen 
any increase of danger. Letters are 
quoted ‘from the commanders of a num- 
ber of ships of the different lines, as well as 
from a distinguished ship building firm. 
On the whole, the burden of the testimony 
is that, with proper care, fast ships are 
quite as safe as slow ones. 
rate of speed may augment certain dan- 
cers, it undenia 2bly lessens the duration of 
all danger. A ship which crosses the At- 
lantic in twelve days is exposed to the 
dangers of the. seas just twice as long as 
one making the passage in six days. Mr. 
Rideing, therefore, announces the cau- 
tious conclusion that “speed does. not: 
necessarily i increase peril.” 

But after all, why should there be any 
such discussion’ as this? Why should ship 
masters and- experts be invited to give 
their opinions as to whether fast ships or 
slow ships are the safer? Why shoul d one 
ship be in any degree less safe than an- 
other? Why should not all ants be ab- 
solutely safe? : 

The answer is easy to any one familiar 
with maritime affairs . It is because of 
the. survi “al of an ancient. superstition 
that, ‘the Almighty exercises peculiar 
power upon the sea, and by special decrees 
provides for the safety of one vessel and 
the destruction of another. Leta railway 
train be wrecked by a collision, by a break- 
ing bridge, or by a misplaced switch, and 
it would be thought a blasphemy to say 
that God did it. It is justly assumed that 
it is somebody's fault; and the law doesn’t 


< 


Await to ascertain on what particular some- 


body the blame should rest, but makes the 
railway corporation, one of whose em- 
ployes must have been at fault, pecuniarily 
responsible for the loss of property and the 
damage to life and limb. But when a great 
steamer founders in midocean, her owners 
ure relieved from all liability in respect of 
the goods they have contracted to deliver, 


‘and the human beings they have under- 


taken to transport, specifically upon the 
ground that the foundering was the act of 
‘God—that the Almighty, in his wisdom, 
saw fit that the ship should sink, and she 
had to sink accordingly. The same super- 
stition survives in cur churches. The 
Episcopal prayer book contains a special 
form of petition for persons going to sea, 
in which the “eternal God, who alone 
spreadest out the heuvens and rulest the 
raging of the sea,” is besougnt to ‘‘con- 
duct them in safety to the haven where 
they ond be, with a grateful sense of thy 
mercies.” No such form of prayer is 
thought necessary on behalf of those who 
travel by railway train. : 
Now, itis safe to say that for pe 
danger a steamship has to encounter on a 
voyage between New York and Liverpool, 
railway train running from New. York 
eS Chicago has to encounter fifty. Yet in 
proportion to the noumber at risk, the 
lives lost by disasters at sea, as compared 
with those lost in railw: ay accidents, are at 
ieast as a thousand to one. The reason is, 
that when a railway company destroys or 
damages a case of goods, or breaks a 
limb, or loses a life, they have to pay 
roundly for their carelessness; but when 
a ship owner does the same thing, he may 
rub his hands and refer the ‘aimant to 
the chancery of heaven. 
flow great is the carelessness which this 
Jack of responsibility breeds in ship owners, 
men who follow the sea know full well. 
Time and again steamers camying pas- 
sengers have been sent to sea when they 
were in actual need of repairs :o hull and 
machinery, simply that the extra expense 
of repairs in a foreign port might be 
saved. The unseaworthiness of the 
“tramp” steamers has passed into proverb. 
Careless lading, insufficient maaning, rot- 
ten timbers, leaky boilers, flawed ma- 
chinery and spars, deficient groand tackle 
—what sailorman is there whc is not fa- 
miliar with these inviters of disaster? 
Why should the owner care so jong as by 
hook or crook he can maintain the insur- 
ance rating of his vessel? If evil come of 
it, the eestilt is generally a positive gain 
to him. His vessel . is insured fr a good 


While their. 


| 


and 


‘presents to other people. -- 


mirror in the direction of South 


“most men in the trade: but to give the women 
the wages they ought to receiv 


price, and for the lives and cargo on beard. 
he has no responsibility. ; 
There is no reason under heaven why 
every steamer that sails the sea should 
not be so constructed and fitted that 
only gross carelessness could involve 
her loss. 
as we persist in insulting providence by 
clinging to the superstition of ‘the act of 
God.” But when ship owners are made 
responsible for their own jaches. and the 
carelessness of thosc in their. employ— 


This will never be done so long. 


when the whole murdering system of. 


marine insurance, general average, par- 
ticular average, and bill of lading excep- 


tions, is swept into the dust bin of the 


middle ages, where it properly belongs— 
it will be done very quickly. 


“PRESS” AND ITS LOOKING | 
GLASS, 


THE 


That the United States is a ona in. 


which all who are willing to work can 
secure employment at exceptionally high 
wages; that every American who chooses 
to be ordinarily economical in his expendi- 
tures may be assured of a home and rear 
his family in peaceand comfort; that food, 
clothing and shelter are sold for less 


money here than in England, while those. 


who produce them get vastly more for 
their iabor; and that these blessings are 
due entirely to protection, and would 
vanish from the land if the protective 
tariffs were repealed; these are the ideas 
which, in its editorial columns and its 


tariff talks, the Press of this. city is tire- 


less in inculcating. Manufacturer after 
manufacturer has told us through the 
tariff talker of the horror that fills his 
mind as he contemplates the possibility of 
having to cut down the wages of his 
hands if the dreadful Mills bill should be 
pussed. And day after day the editorial 
writer hus pointed the finger of illustra- 
tion toward the pauper laborer of Europe, 
and warned us, now eutreatingly, now 
scorntully, to desist from following after 
the abomination of free trade, lest we 
become even as that wretched being. . 
But in its news columns the Press is 2 
different paper altogetner. 
the mirror up. to nature and shows us 
American workingmen and» women, not 
as evolved from the depths of its own 
inner consciousness, but as ‘they really 
are. The high wages, the happy homes 
the steady employment which 
adorn the editorial page are nowhere to 
-be ‘seen; and in their place we gaze upon 
the sweater, the tenement house and the 
desperate, despairing. scramble ‘for work. 


‘The Press, indeed, reminds us of nothing 
so much as a philosopher sitting behind a 


looking glass and moralizing over what 


-he fancies he can see by looking through 


its back. We congratulate it on its deft 
handling of the looking glass, but cannot 


help wishing it would occasionally step 


round to the front and study the pictures it 


“e 

On Sunday. last the Press turned its 
Fifth 
avenue in the city of New York, and gave 
its readers-a-chance to catch a hasty 
glimpse of workingwomen’s life on that 
thoroughfare. To drop the metaphor, it 


described the visit of certain ladies to two 


factories in which protected industries are 
carried on—the one a paper box establish- 
ment, protected by a duty of thirty-five 
per cent, and the other a manuf: ictory of 
ladies. underclothing, also protected by a 
duty of thirty-five per cent. a 

The box factory was visited first: . 

The name of “Wiemer” on the sign board 
was familiar.as being that of an employer | 
who was thoughtful of the people working for 
him, and ready to do what was in. his power 
to change and better their condition. 

But it dces nct depend upon the ariplowers 
to accomplish the change—at least, not upon 
the one or two who recognize that there is a 
wrong to be righted. It depends upon the 
women themselves. They alone can free: 
themselves from bondage. The time is surely 
coming when they will comprehend it, but 
they are titnid and hopeless as yet. One 
hundred women work at Weimer’s.. An em- 
ployer who is willing to have his employes 
“organize” is not to be met with every day. 
This man has kindness and. consideration 
marked in strong lines on his face, and looks: 
as if he means it when he says that he shall 
be glad to see women’s wages augmented, 
and will be among the first to join in the re- 


form. 
As itis he does better by his employes than 


e would be im- 
possible for any one Siualowee at present. 
He could not enter into competition with 
other manufacturers, his profits would be en- 
tirely swallowed up, and. he would ‘be: 
ruined man. Meantime. Mr. Wiemer: is will 
ing to have the women he employs go to or- 
ganization mectings, and, indeed, some of the 
sturdiest and most earnest of the workers in 
‘he only society vet formed solely for women 
come from this very factory. The more ex- 
pert the women become in the business of 
making bexes the more time they have to 
think out the problem and dream of something 
better in duvs to come, for it is twice as easy 
to work hardif there is something absorbing 
to think about. 

The deftness with which the hands fold the 
eardbord, cover it over with fancy paper 
and ornament it with gilt, caliing ita flower 
box, ora muff box, ora hat box, asthe case 
may be! What days aud weeks and: months 
it must have taken to gain that deftness of 
fingers! And what patience and Willingness, 
to work. Employers pay by the piece, be-' 
cause if time is luitered or not spent to their 
advantage they lose nothing by it, whereas. 
if the women worked by the day or week the. 
case would be different. In any way of look- 
ing at it, how nervous the women must some- 
times become that they cannot work faster 
and accomplish more. Paste and paper, 
paper and paste, all theday lone. But there 
isa charm about work after all, of no mat- 
ter what kind; there is a charm about being 
paid for it, too; and there’s the rub. 


What wages these hundred women earn, 
the visiting ladies do not say. But it is 
evident from the context that they are in- 
sufficient for a decent support. Yet the 
employer is by no means an oppressor, 
but on the contrary, a good hearted man, 
who sympathizes with his employes, and 
would gladly pay them more if he could 
afford to. 

And pray why can’t he afford to? What 


lacking still. 


is the beneficent protective tariff for, if 
not for the very purpose of enabling em- 
ployers to pay high wages? When the 
Press, a@ week or two ago, exposed the 
horrible treatment of hotel ser vants, it 
explained that the tariff didn’t do its work: 
in that case because the oppression was 
curried on in a corner, and it required to 
be re-enforced by public opinion. But 
here in this box factory the tariff is so re- 
enforced. Public opinion has done all it 
can possibly do, since it has converted the. 
employer himself, and made him as anx- 
ious to pay high wages as the girls are to 
get them. Ah! but there. is: one thine 
The girls must organize and 
strike for higher pay. . Alas! poor crea- 
tures! let them overhaul the files of the 
Press, and learn from the story of the Ed- 
gar Thomson works at Braddock, Pa, 
how little organization can do for wage 
workers When outside the organization. 
stands an army of hungry: seekers after 
work at anv price. 


From tke box factory the visitors pro-_ 
ceeded to the underwear. establishment, | 


which is described as one of the largest, — 
The cove 


if not the largest, in the~city. 
erning powers here were by no means ag. 
benevolently disposed as Mr. Wiemer. In. 
fact, they were rather discourteous than 
otherwise, and turned the ladies out of 


doors without permitting them to visit the. 
-work rooms. 


Nevertheless some things. 
were seer and other things were learned 
from girls who had worked in the factory:. 


Supervisicn such as convicts. receives ap- 
parently the motto of the proprietors. It is. 
not difficult to find giris who have been in 


j Mr. Siegel’s employ, but who. have left. their 


There it holds. 


‘twenty cents per spool. 
her own needles, 2nd each needle costs three: 


-be taken out of her wa 


this nineteenth century, 


places as soon as they have been able to get 
sumething better to do. Suchia one told the. 
writer that she was able to earn at best only 

33 per week—&2 and $2.50 were.the v fages she 
usually received. Payments” were mada. 
every two weeks, and ‘the earnings of the 
oldest and must untiring andgssillful workers 
Were $16 and $15 for the two weeks. 

And what were the demands made? Every. 
woman was to: pay for berown thread. She 
must buy it in the -estoblishment, and the 
price charged was. forty-five cents, and 
‘She must. pay for: 


cents. The oil cloth cover for her machine 
was twelve cents, und the price of that must 
For each drop of. 
oil that she get on her work she was. fined: 
fifteen cents, although w hen the work passed. 
through the hands of the presser the oil was 

taken out. The fifteen. cents was then. the 
clear profit of the employer. Ifthe box be- 
came broken, in which the finished work was. 


‘piled thick and fast, a charge for it was made ~ 


to: the girl: in. whose presence the accident 
occurred, The wormen- could not: laugh or 


‘sing, and if by chance they forgot themselves” 


anuther fine of tifteen cents was imposed. 
There did not lack forewomen tu take note 
of all that. passed. There wes no notice 
posted that the girls micht know what was 
expected of them, but the information was. 
sprung upon. them at the unfortunate time. 
when they had given. way to a happy mood. 
There was placed: upon the walls one sole ~ 
notice.. It was that uo girl should comb her. 
hair before 6.o’clock. “A little time would be. 
lost if a woman !eft her work before the hour’ 


| struck. Just one-half hour was. allowed. for: - 


dinner, although ‘section Lt of the factory in- 
spection law says: ‘Not less than ‘forty-five = 


minutes shall be allowed for the noonday 
‘Meal in any manufacturing, ‘establishment in 
this state? 


Two other interesting: things were.  dise ; 
covered concerning this establishment. | 
One, that it employs children under thir- 
teen years of age in spite of the statute to- 
the contrary; and another, that the four | 


hundred girls who work it in by n0 means. __ 


represent the most wretched class of its — 
| lene since at least half and perhaps __ 
three-quarters of its work is done outside 
and passesthrough the hands of sweaters, 


Now, why won't the Press walk round, - 
for just one moment, take’a peep into its — 
own looking glass, and see things as they 
really are, and as its own columns show 
them? Here are two sets of wage work- 3 
ers, one under a kindly employer, the _ 
other under'a tyrannical and brutal one, - 
both shieided by protection, and neither. 
getting decent wages. Cannot the Press. 
see that what these women need is not 
a selfish organization to prevent other. 
women getting employment, not mere 
factory inspection or other statutory pro-— 
tection, but simply and solely more op- 
portunity to go to work? These women 
| crowd into New. York from farms and vil- 
lages, clamoring for the privilege of mak- 
ing boxes and underwear. at starvation. 
prices, and by the pressure of their compe- 
tition forcing wages down, and down, and 
downward still. W hy don’t they stay ak 
home and buy underwear, instead of starv- 
ing: to death making it?) Why don’ 't they 

keep bees, or raise poultry, or grow roses, 
or write, or teach, or in some-way follow: 
the line of their natural talents and in- 
clinations?’ Why don’t they ohey the law 
of nature and become wives and mothers? - 
—there is a man born into the world for 
every one of them. Simply because in- 
dustry of every kind is. so fettered and 
“weighed down with taxes—rent tax to 
landlord, tariff tax to protected manus 
faciurer, tax to township, tax to county, 
tax tos state, license tax, internal revenue 
tax, tax upon eve? rything: t taxable—that- 
neither can: they themselves afford the 
outlay—principaily tuxes of one of. the 
kinds naumed—necessary to engage in 
these occupations, nor ceuld those around 
them atford to buy of their products; 
while as for getting married—the men 
who by richts should: be their sweethearts 
and their husbands, are as badly off as 
themselves, and as little able to support 
families, 


Cannot the Press understand that in 

on. this richly 
stored) earth, in this land that boasts of: 
freedom, amid the. harnessed forces of 
nature, it is a blasphemy against God that 
girls should be wearire their lives out 
making underwear at $2 and $2.50 a 
week? Does not the. Press know that 
Since ibe world. ‘Was, not “the amillionth, 


‘part of a mill's worth of wealth has ever 


been produced save by the application of 
labor to the natural elements of produc- 
tion? Will the Press deny that to increase 
weaith to any desired extent it is only 
Mmecessary to apply sufficient labor to 
sufficient of the raw material of nature? 
Must not the Press admit, then, that all 
that labor needs to solve for itself the 
problem of its own poverty is to have the 
barriers that fence it out from nature 
thrown down—the shackies broken that 
mow bind its eager hands? The protective 
tanff that the Press so blindly worships— 
what is it but a cruel wail, shutting men 
out from access to the material on which 
they would gladly exercise their industry 
and forbidding them to accept in exchange 
for the products of their labor the things 
that they most want? Behind this wall 
there rises a higher and a stronger one, 
the wall of private land ownership; but is 
that a reason why the Press should strive 
to build higher and stronger the wicked 
outer barrier? Let the Press look in its 
own mirror, and it will see the folly of its 
course, 


Ina summary of the tariff debate, pub- 
lished in THE STaxparp of May 26, an ex- 
tract from a speech delivered by J. HL. 
O'Neall of Indiana, was inadvertently 
credited to J. J. O'Neill of Missouri. The 
datter writes to ask us to correct the mis- 
take. We beg the pardon of the Indiana 
representative for attributing so excellent 
& speech to another: and we conipliment 
the Missour: member on his prompt re- 
fusal to profit by a mistake that attributed 
to him a speech thet he might well be 
proud of. 


They are buiiding a tunnel under the 
St. Clair river, between the United States 
and Canada, at Port Huron, Michigan, 
and the other day the workmen at both 
ends struck for an increase of pay to $24 
day. It is easy enough to understand 
why the paupers at the Canadian end 
should be getting low wages; but it seems 
aa Antile strange, on protectionist prin- 
_ ciples, that the American workers should 
have to strike too. 

: : ———___ 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


_ , At Augusta,Ga., a tramp in the police station 
@sterushed ibe officers by repeating from 


~ Mercry several chapters frum the ‘ible. 


- oa& New York broker made $42,000 in. two 
—adays.. He put $30,039 with it to make 3150,- 
Gv in three days, and lust the entire surn in 
six hours’ tern of themarker Inthe mori 
he lived ina palace. In the evening be wus 
out looking for apartments. 
. The body of an unknown woman was found 
the other morning on the dairy farm of Lewis 
Lafferty, at Steve house and Joues’s lanes, in 
| Philadeiphia. Au ijavestizgation by the police 
aud coroner's officials showed that she had 
committed suicide by taking peison. The 
sVoman Wis lirst seeu in the ucizghburhood on 
Saturday. She applied to several persuns for 
work, and iu each exse was soon. afterward 
- folewed by a mau, who also offered to 
era meal.—[Philadelplia Record. 
~The famous dinner which was described in 
detail by the London Court Journal as an ex- 
auiple of Americun extravacunce Was an en- 
#ugement dinner given by Mr. Rhinelander 
ou tie occasion Of his engagement to Miss 
Ripp, and was designed and served by Louis 
Skerry. This dianer, or, rather, one similar 
tet, with a Jitte change in the menu and 
Slight diversity in the decoration, has been 
served several times by this caterer, and 
ticugh au.claborate affair, has been fre- 
quently exceeded in expense. In the eenier 


«1 the polished table a miniature table was 


arranged, above Which ferus aud lilies nodded 
and swayed, aud iu which fishes of varied 
evicrs darted, the whvle surrounded by 
trepical punts and glowing parierres of flow- 
ers. Small electric lights were arranged 
about the luke, and in the center a fouutain 
tessed its spray, while a colored glass bal! 
ighted by electricity rose and fell in the 
erystal jet. A wealth of tropical foliage 
and bloom trausformed the banqueting hall 
into a buwer of beauty in which uny colored 


electric lights flashed and glowed, und each - 


of tbe twenty courses wes placed de- 
fore tie guests on a = niutural palm leaf. 
Amid the trupical bloom small crange trees 
here and there were laden with their golden 
fruit, which, when served from the branches, 
were found to contain Roman punch, their 
pulp having been deftly removed through a 
smnali cpening near the top. The truties came 
from France, aud tbe iruit. was werth its 
Weight in guid. Beside cuch plate was an 
arlisiicaily decorated satin souvenir, costing 
$6, anda puinted) meuu card valued at 310 
each, Dinners of yet greater cost xre often 
given, for sometimes the favors consist of 2 
piece of jewelry cunningly concealed in the 
Donhoniieres and vary im valve according to 
the uumber ard size of the precious stones 
wsed. - _ : 

. Menus, too, are often thirty and forty and 
even fifty dullars each, engraved on gould or 
Sliver plute, or teautilully painted on satin 
orivory.. A-quaint and original menu used 
ata gentleman’s dinner had no printed work, 
but the picture of each viend was used in 
stead af the name. Frequently meat pieces, 
ornamented with truilles, eluburuiely con- 
structed in architectural designs, with stutu- 
ettes vi gum paste or stearive, requiring an 
artist to design and fashion, and several 
days aud even weeks to complete, cost 
fabulous sums, and beautiful center pieces of 
giace fruit or nuugat are arranged av con 
siderable expense. It is nu new fancy to 
serve Roman punch in oranges or even hang- 
ing on the watural trees, fur Delmonico hus 
had fur some tyme trees for this purpose. 
Romau puuch is ulso served in shells of ice, 
an ice ruses, and in sinuil gublets of frozen 
Water as clear us crystal, but the lutess fancy 
is to discard all these quaint conceits and de- 
vices of the confectioner’s skill and serve the 
jce in beautiful and rare cut glass cups or 
wine glasses. 

Lbe Jatest decoration for the table is a satin 
table cover of biue, scurlet, pink, or gould, 
over which a Jace spread is unrown witha 
berder of very oper meshes. Iu the center a 
Jurge purterre of rare und expensive flowers. 
foliows the outline of the table. At each 
Jady’s plate a corsage bouquet of the choicest 
fluwers is placed, the style of the diuner 
decuratious in general being costly and uu- 
common rather thin elaborate. 

Luuis Kanauwitz, a Frenchman, seventy 
years old, who was proprietor of a small 
candy shop and soda water fountain at 1,932 
Catharine street, committed suicide at his 
home early vesterday morniag by hanging 
himself. The cause of the suicide is believed 
to have been despondency, by a fear that he 
would lose his business.—[Philadelphia North 
American. 


Milling the Geese that Lays the Gelden 
Eges. 

A. J. Kintz contributes to the Canton, Ohio, 
Democrat an article in which he shows that 
she over production of capital which is said to 
exist while men are out of work is imaginary, 
and that idie men means really restriction of 
prodaction, not uver production. He says: 

We are killing the goose that lays the 
Goidea eggs, and unless there is a change ia 
this arrangement of things, bankruptcy, re- 
pudiation and ruin is our certain doom, 
sooner or later. Z 


Work | 


‘THE STANDARD, 


“MEN AND THINGS. 


If, whenevera New York housekeeper 
buys a peck of potatoes, she were com- 
| pelled, besides paying for the potatoes, to 
contribute five cents to a charitable fund, 
what aa outcry there would be! Yet this 
is precisely what the New York house- 
keeper really does. Only instead of charg- 
ing so much for the potatoes and so much 
for the charity, the dealer simply lumps 
the two together and increases the price 
of his potatoes by five cents or morea 
peck. He doesn’t make anything by it, 
poor fellow! The trifling commission 
which he is allowed to keep as a reward 
for collectirg the contributions is a poor 
compensation for the reduction in his sales 
of potatces. What then becomes of the 
myriads of nickels that New York house- 
keepers thus generously bestow? Partly 
they are used to increase the surplus in 
the United States treasury; partly they are 
distributed among the Americans and 
foreigners—many of them resident abroad 
—who are lucky enough to own land in 
the United States on which potatoes can’ 
be grown; ind partly they are given to the 
men who pay the contributions in advance 
as profit upon the capital required. 

Within the last eight months there have 
been imported into this city from Great 
Britain 1,365,000 barrels of potatoes, on 
which forced contributions have been 
paid, through the custom house, to the 
amount of $511,875. Counting in the 
profits to the merchants who advanced 
the money for the tax, it is safe to say 
that the housekeepers of New York have 
paid $600,000 more for these potatoes than 
they were worth in open market. How 
much they paid during the same time by 
wavy of forced gratuity on American 
raised potatues there are no means of 
knowing; but it must certainly have been 
enough to bring the total up to $1,000,000. 

Why are potatoes sent from England to 
this country? ‘Pauper labor,” shouts 
some protectionist. Nonsense! If cheap 
labor were the reason we should have 
them sending wheat and oats, instead of 
buying those grains from us. The simple 
truth is that the British islands, with their 
moist climate and almost daily rains, are 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of 
potatoes. On land of equal fertility the 
same labor will produce in England more 
than twice as great a crop as in the 
United States. The English people buy 
from us immense quantities of cur products 
—they would buy, twice as much if we 
would only iet them—and by an inevitable 
law of trade they take from us those 
things that we produce more cheaply 
than they can, and pay for them in things 
‘that they produce more cheaply than we 
ean, The result is that both parties profit 
‘by the transaction, They get wheat at 
less cost of labor than if they raised it for 
-themselves; and we get potatoes and 
other things ditto ditio. They profit more 
than we, because they really get what we 
send them, whereus we iake a goodly 
portion of what they send us and throw it 
into the sea—or what is the same thing, 
Into the custom house. As in the case of 
these poiatoes.- 

We suggest to any New York house- 
keeper who wants to get a realizing sense 
of what protection is to .buy a child’s sav- 
ings bank and drop a nickel into it every 
time she buys « peck of potatoes. And 
when, at the end of six months or so, she 
turns out ard counts the hoard, let her re 
flect that this potato tax is but the least of 
the protective duties—the runt, so. to 
speak, of the whole accursed litter. 


A land owners’ convention. assemb!ed‘at 
Findlay, Ohio, June 1, at which twelve 
hundred delefrates from the princinal towns 
and cities of Ohio and Indiana were pres- 
ent. The object of the convention was 
very simple. Its members have got con- 
trol of the natural opportunities of Ohio 
ang Indiana—the gas wells, and the coal 
lands, and the iron mines, and the town 
sites—and now they want to get people to 
come and pay for the privilege of using 
them. The mere ownership of a gas well 
is in itself no security against starvation. 
li is only when some man comes along 
who wants to apply labor to the natural 
gas, and, sooner than not apply it, is will- 
ing to pay backsheesh to the well owner, 
that the well becomes valuable. So the 
problems to which the convention address- 
ed themselves were: first, how to induce 
manufacturing establishments to remove 
from the east and locate in the oi] and gas 
sections of Ohio and Indisna; and, second, 
“to induce capitalists to come to these lo- 
calities and invest money in buildings to 
rent to the workmen who will be emploved 
by the new manufacturing institutions 
which may be secured by such inducements 
as the land owners may offer them.” To 
put it more brietiy. these land owners, 
lhhaving become possessed of 2 franchise to 
tax production, assembled to consider how 
they could most effectually exploit it. 

Of course it didn’t take them long to 
decide what to do. A few large -manu- 
facturing establishments will be tempted 
to cume by the offer of free land and free 
fuel; perhaps still farther by the offer of 
land on which to erect houses to rent to 
their workmen, which, of course,- will be 
equivalent to a guarantee of lower wages. 
These establishments, enjoving these ex- 
ceptional facilities, will compete with their 
rivals at an advantage. Other establish- 
ments will seek to secure the same cppor- 
tunities. Thus land values will be de- 
veloped, and after that all will be plain 
sailing—for the land owners. Cities will 
grow, rents will increase, manufacturers 
will make some money, land owners will 
make a great deal more, and the men who 
will derive least benefit will be the work- 
ingmen, whose Jabor applied to the gas 
wells and coal and iron will be the founda- 
tion of all the wealth produced. How- 
ever, they will have speeches made to 
them about God’s bounty to their country, 
and doubtless will find sufficient compensa- 
tion in listening to them, 

But it was hardly worth while for the 
Ohio and Indiana land owners to assemble 
in convention for the sake of settling such 
an elementary programme as this. 


The Brooklyn city railroad company are 
experimenting with an electric motor, and 
seem to have very little doubt of complete 
success. Should their expectations be ful- 
filled, the running time will be so shortened 
that the service of the road can be per- 


formed with one-third the number of cars 
now required. This will enable the com- 
pany to dispense with two out of every 
three drivers and conductors now in their 
employ, besides greatly reducing the num- 
ber of hands required to keep the cars in 
order, and dispensing with the stable help 
altogether. 

This ought to be a distinctly good 
thing for Brooklyn. That work which 
now requires the labor of 3,000 men should 
be so simplified as to need the labor of 
but 1,000, ought to mean that 2,000 men 
would be left free to devote themselves to 
some other form of production and thus 
increase the wealth of the community. 
There is plenty for them to do. There are 
thousands of acres of land near Brooklyn 
and New York uncultivated on which they 
might go to work with scarcely more 
capital than a spsde and a hoe. There 


are people wanting houses who would. 


gladly employ these men to build houses 
for them. There are rocks and hills to be 
be removed, ravines to be filled up, 
swamps to be drained—a hundred things 
to be done, for the doing of which the 
unskilled labor of these men would be 
sufiicient. And the more work they 
might do the higher should wages rise, 
because the greater wouid be the wealth 
product out of which wages are paid. 
Brooklyn should be better off if two-thirds 
of her car drivers and conductors should 
be dispensed with, and better off still if the 
City railroad company could run its road 
without any men at all. 

But as a matter of fact nothing of this 
sort will happen. When these drivers and 
conductors are discharged they will have 
to hunt around for somebody to hire 
them to work, And by the very fact of 
their hunting they will make work more 
difficult to get. For they will be earning 
no wages, and will consequently have no 
money to spend. The butchers and ba- 
Kers and grocers whom they now deal 
with will sell less meat and bread and 
vegetables; the clothiers and shoemakers 
will have fewer customers; the industrial 
system of the whole country will be, to a 
certain extent, paralyzed. And when at 
last they do succeed in finding work, the 
average rate of wages will be slightly 
lower than when they first began to hunt 
for it. 


a 


The latest complication of the great 
fisheries question is a curious one. It 
seems that certain American fishermen 
have been buying bait in Canadian ports 
and selling some of it to French tisliermen at 
advanced prices. The Canadians are grum- 
blingly willing to sell Americans what 
bait they actually need, but they are firm- 
ly resolved not to let the French fisher- 
men have any. So the Canadian govern- 
ment is considering the policy of “sizing 


go direct to the raw material of nature 
and transform it into wealth by applying 
their labor to it. But we doubt if the 
members of the Wood yard association 
would be willing to accept this alternative. 


The bridge over the Arthur kill, between 
Staten island and the mainland of New 
Jersey, is being energetically pushed to- 
ward completion. Before the summer 
ends not only will a new highway be 
opened between New York and the south- 
west, but a vast area of Jand hitherto 
utilized to but the very slightest extent 
will be rendered available for commerce. 
The foundations will be laid of a new city 
upon the shores of New York bay. 

The evils of the system which permits 
private individuals to control the oppor- 
tunities of nature and the great highways 
of transportation have rarely been more 
forcibly illustrated than they will be in 
this case. For it 1s undeniable that Erastus 
Wiman and those connected with him in 
this enterprise will be able, simply by 
virtue of knowing positively what was 
about to be done—by reason of their ability 
to control the work and direct the course 
of improvement in this direction or in 
that—not only to recoup the cost of build- 
ing the Arthur Kill bridge and the expense 
of lobbying in congress for permission to 
build it, but to make themselves immensely 
rich besides. There is scarcely a limit to 
the money they will gain, if they have 
heen wise enough to buy sufficient Staten 
island land, and to avail themselves suffi- 
ciently of the condemnation privilege 
which the railroad corporation they control 
enjovs. 

Every once in a while a warscare thrills 
the country, and we are told of the tre- 
mendcous ransom tax an enemy’s fleet 
could jay upon our seacoast cities. Yet 
here is asingle foreigner, without a ship, 
‘ora gun, oran armed man to back him, 
comes quietly forward and lays @ tax upon 
the commerce of New York for all time to 
come. Capitalize the increased yearly 
rental which Staten islaad lands will bring 
by reason of these improvements, and see 
to what a vast tribute in ready cash it is 
equivalent. 


We are to have a line of steamers to the 


“Argentine republic after all, and notwith- 


up” every American bait buyer, making a. 


close estimate of the quantity of bait he 
actually needs for his own fishing, and al- 
lowing him to buy just that quantity and no 
more. <As for the Frenchmen, it ts hoped 
that, being forced into a position where 
they can neither fish nor cut bait, they 
will go ashore for good and al! and buy 
their codfish instead of sinfully trying to 
catch them. ee 

What these Canadian statesmen are try- 
ing to do is to take some bread out of the 
mouths of American fish@rmen and all the 
bread out of the mouths of French fisher- 
men. They would unquestionably look 
with horror ona proposition to descend 
on the little islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, burn the houses and the fishing 
boats, and leave the inhabitants to starve. 
Yet between such an act of open war and 
the attempt to prevent by levislation the 
same inhabitants from catching fish, there 
is a difference only of degree. 


The Wood yard association of the city of 
New York is in trouble again. Thev want 
$1,000—500 to make up what they have 
lost during the past year, and another 
3500 to enable them to get the use of more 
land, buy larger lots of wood, and do a 
bigger business next year. They have 
given out 3,598 days’ work during the past 
year, and consider that they have helped 
the objects of their charity in a way “less 
demoralizing to them than the direct re- 
ceipt of alms.” 

Of course, it is a very dreadful thine 
for anybody to be assisted in his life strug- 
gle by “tthe direct receipt .of alms;” and 
it is doubtless highly conducive to the self 
respect of an American citizen, temporarily 
bard up, to be allowed to give a wood saw- 
ing exhibition as an evidence of his own 
humility and for the greater glory of the 
founders of the wood yard. But the 
scheme is open to the objection that it 
takes work away from non-charity wood 
sawyers, and thus increases the destitution 
itis meant to relieve. 

The Wood yard association people mean 
well; but they aren’t logical. Tuey try to 
relieve men who can’t tind any work to 
do, by taking work away from other peo- 
ple and giving it to them; just as the 
Irishman tried to lengthen his blanket. by 
cutting a strip off one end and sewing it on 
to the other—the result being that the 
blanket was shortened by the width of the 
seam. But if they would sit down and 
think awhile they would see their way out 
of the difficulty. 

These poor devils who wander round 
New York looking for work aud finding 
none, are siniply American citizens whom 
the great American protective system 
somebow hasu’t protected. The problem 
to be solved is, how shall we secure the 
biessings of protection—steady work and 
high wages—for them, without reducing 
otner people’s work and wages. The solu- 
tion is simmple—when you think of it. Put 
them in the temple of protection, and let 
the god of protection do his duty by them. 
Muke them custom house ofticers—col- 
lectors, nava! officers, spies, women search- 
ers, Inspectors, tide waiters, etc. In that 
way they would be supported at the pub- 
lic expense, just as they are now; and as 
they would do no useful or productive 
work of any sort, there would be no dan- 
ger of their interfering, as at present, 
with the employments of men who Rave 
been lucky enough to find masters without 
going toa charity wood yard to look for 
them. *% 

Of course there is another way out of 
the difficulty. We might relieve distress 
by widening the field of employment— 
throwing down the tariff wall, and the 
landlord wall, and letting men out of work 


need be no trouble about getting it. 


standing the fact that congress continues 
to refuse the subsidy so often asked for. 
A set of unprincipled free trade English- 
men are going torun it, and the vessels 
are reported to be now building in the 
ship vards of Britain. 

There are few things more comic about 
the protection foolishness than the zeal of 
its advocates for foreign trade. They 
want to run with the elusive hare and 
hunt with the pursuing hounds at one and 
the same time. They build a tariff wall 
around us to prevent foreigners sending 
us anything in exchange for our products, 
and at the same time they howl for for- 
eigners to come and buy. They pass 
elaborate laws to prevent ships haying 
anything to do, and then urge that we 
build up an American marine by paying 
bounties io it out of cur own pockets. 

If we really. want a line of steamers be- 
tweeu New York and Buenos Ayres there 
All 
that is needed is to provide something for 
it to do. The Argentines have been 
ready and anxious to trade with us for 
years past. They want our manufactures 
—our cloths, and agricultural tools, and 
books, and organs, and carpets, and 
pianos. And they have plenty of wool to 
pay for them with—wool that they can 
afford to give us more cheaply than we 
ean raise it, and that we can manufacture 
into cloth more cheaply than they can. 
But we refuse their wool with scorn, and 


the consequence is that we don’t sell them 


any pianos and other things to speak of, 
and when we do get the wool it comes to 
us in the shape of English cloth, on which 
we have lost the profit of manufacture, 


Now that the British government, by its 
county government bill, is proposing to 
amend the system of public house licenses, 
some remarkable facis are being un- 
earthed with regard to the value which a 
license confers upon the premises for which 
itis granted. For it is to be remembered 
that the license is part of the house, and is 
charged for in the rent as much as are the 
location und the use of land or house. An 
Engiish statistician has collected some 
hundreds of examples of the value of 
public houses, before and after being 
licensed, from which it appears that the 
rental values are never less than trebled, 
an@ often increased by 700 per cent and 
more.- Mr. Caine estimates that if the 
principle of vested interests embodied in 
the new law be allowed to stand, the 
capitalized value of the public house 
licenses in England and) Wales alone will 
be found to be at least $1,000,000,000. 
Such figures almost take away one’s 
breath. 

There is a lesson in all this that some 
of our vehement iemperance reformers 
might study to advantage. The English 
public houses, under .this system, are 
practically subjected to a high license tax, 
imposed, not by the state, but by the land- 
lords. An English liquor dealer when he 
begins business must pay either a bonus 
of $10,000 to $50,000 for the lease of a 
licensed house, or a rental increased in 
proportion. Moreover, if he is for any rea- 
son—police complaint or otherwise—com- 
pelied to abandon the business, it gen- 
erally rests with the jandlord to say 
whether he shall be allowed to sell the 
lease he has bought and paid for. His 
rent-license tax is, in fact, a heavy security 
for scod behavior. Yet the only result is 
that in the cities the liquor derlers care- 
fully avoid offending the police; while in 
the villages they avoid offending the local 
magistrates. Thereis neither any marked 
diminution of drunkenness, nor any im- 
provement in the quality of the liquor 
sold. Indeed, in the last respect, it is evi- 
dent that the high license encourages the 
sale of poorer liquor by diminishing the 
risk of competition. 


Archbishop Corrigan Has Not Denounced 
“* Pregress and Poverty’ at Rome. 

A dispatch dated Rome, states that it is 
semi officially denied that Archbishop Corri- 
gan of New York has referred the works of 
Henry George to the congregation of the 
holy office. 


but justice, aud in our judgment the interests 


‘expressing our Views in connection with this 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


Rev. B. F. De Costa Presents a Protest 
Against It. 

The following paper is the result of several 
conferences lately held by representatives of 
organized iabor. It has also been read in 
labor assemblies, and fully and earnestly dis- 
cussed by most intelligent wage earners 
whose opinions it reflects, having in every 
case received unanimous indorsement. Ar- 
rangements have Freen made to submit. its 
propositions to organized labor throughout 
the country. The issue between what is 
called “charity organization” and labor is 
now so clear that we can anticipate but one 
result from the discussion. Charity organiza- 
tion isa device of capital, not to save the 
poor, but to save itself. While the paper 
does not cover the entire ground, it deais 
With the salieat points, and indicates the 
falsity underlying the principles and methods 
of charity organization, which is weak where 
it fondly fancies itself strong; as, for instance, 
the connection with the “friendly visitor” 
who, being generally a lady educated in cer- 
tain traditions, does not always at first ap- 
preciute the purpose for which she is being 
used by designing men, though ere long it 
dawns upon her mind, as in the case of that 
wealthy philanthropist, Count Tolstoi, that 
in seeking to “improve the people’s bread,” 
she is really attending to ber own cake.. The 
“friendly visitor” belongs to a class of peo- 
ple engaged in the melancholy business of 
sitting down upon the poor, and this theory 
might appear somewhat amusing if it were ! 
not so dangerous. 

“Charity” organizers would do well to be 
warned in season, for with all their arts they 
cannot succeed in obscuring the real issue. 
What labor demands, and is guing tu have, is | 
justice, not charity. The paper ulso contains 
a word specially suited to the case of the | 
church, which is invited to adopt the Charitv 
organization society as its guide, counselor 
and frieud. To toy with this thing, however, 
would prove suicidal, especially on the part of 
that society which is now girding itself anew | 
for religious effort among the neglected 
people of New York. The class in question 
ulready know the methods of this kind of 
“charity,” and any religious body favoring its 


‘principles will sacrifice its power for good, 


aud become a hissing and a by-word among 
the poor. The laboruf the country is now too. 
intelligent to fancy for a moment that men 
can gather grapes from charity organization 
thorns, or figs from its thistles. In fact the 
word ‘‘charity” itself has become empty and 
stale, being rejected by the authors of the 
new translation of the bible. Consideriny the 
enormous abuse which it represents, we may 
well regurd it as a cast out, reprobate thing; 
in fact, a worthy decoration and catch-word 
of the new capitalistic conspiracy against the 
poor. B. F, De Costa. 


a 

With the growth of population there is a 
corresponding increase in the volume of  @is- 
tress while the suffering poor are composed 
mainly of wage earners out of work or dis- 
abled by sickness. The most prosperous 
workers are thus liable to find. themselves re- 
duced to poverty. Accordingly it becomes 
us, aS Working men and working. women, to 
maintain a watchful and tender care for those 
in adversity or to make ourselves acquainted 
with the methods employed in ‘dealing with 
persons in want. We have, therefore, in- 
quired with respect-to the principles and 
methods of the so-called ‘‘charity” organiza- 
tion sucieties which capital is nuw seeking to 
establish all over theland and of which the 
syndicate known as: the “New York charity 
organization society” forms one of the most 
reprehensive examples, being distinguished 
for its cold, heartless selfishness and cruel 
tyranny. We find that the system operates 
practically to substitute “charity” for justice. 
We find that the managers look upon the 
poor man as a dangerous animal, who is to be 
dealt with judiciously, and tbat the system is 
intended to placate the animal and: effeet. in- 


surance upon a false systein of political econ- 
omy for the advantage and security of the | 
rich. We tind further that the whole system 
of so-called “charity,” which “charity organ- 
ization” is: ambitious to control and admin- 
ister, is every way unfriendly to the working- 
nan and tends to his degradation. — Still 
aguin, we find that the entire administratiun 
of “charity” operates powerfully to obscure 
the great issue between labor and capital, 
seeking, as it does, to pacify the laborer out 
of work and in distress by means of the 
dole. What labor demands is not “charity,” 


of labor require that we should discourage. 
and repudiate every device of capital that 
tends to obscure or postp¢ne the issue.- This 
attempt to substitute a pittance as alms for } 
right and justice, being’ pursued with fresh 
zeal at a time when the poor are struggling 
from social asphyxia, we recognize that we 
are confronted with unew duty and a well 
defined issue, and therefore we desire to put 
on record the following statement as in part 
of the needy to help is based, not simply on 
the philanthropic sentiment, but upun right 


subject: 
1. Under the present social: order the claim 


large proportiun of wage earners, the latter, 
entitled to the means of subsisteuce. 


aud-justice; and, inasmuch as under this. or- 
der, the prosperity and success of the rich 
iuvolves the poverty and dédgradation of a 
When unable to work, orto obtain work, are 
2. While opposed to Careless giving, and 
imperatively insisting upon the practice of in-. 
dustry, We recognize that pauperism is not’ 
the result of indiscriminate liberality, but 
mainly comes from ignorance and the law of 
heredity, in conjunction with tke oppression 
vf capital, enforciug over work and giving 
under pay. a c 
3. We hold that the word charity has no 
proper application in connection with relief 
for those iu want, being simpty the cover of 
a base detective system lately inaugurated 
and which is whuily at war with that feeling 
uf brotherly love that ought to prevail among 
the children of a common creator; aad, as 
members of organized labor, we offer: it -as 
our deliberate Judgment, that: the adoption 
of the methods of the charity organization. 
society by those who represent. religion 
would serve powerfully to encourage Lilie be- 
lief, now rapidly becuming prevaient, that 
religion is more or less an unreality, aud: 
that a large portion of its udvuocutes ure 
hypocrites and knaves. Therefere we ex- 
press the hope that ministers of religion may. | 
not commit the error of lending their sup- 
port to such organizations, unless they desire 
to create a cluss issue and drive away the 
entire body of the wage earning population 
from religion and the church. ; 
4. We also suggest that the system under 
consideration is not only cruel and unfeeling, 
ig that it offers the wrong doer no chance to 
recover his character, the brand of condem-. 
uution used by this society being -practicaily 
indelible, but 1s also patronizing and offensive | 
to a self respecting people; that its espionace | 
and inquisition, whether by volunteer 
“visitor” or paid detective, is at war with the 
peace and bunor of the family and ‘not to be 
tolerated, especially at a-time when the 
society is boasting that it already bas a hun- } 
dred thousand pvor families tubuiated for the 
inspection of the “charitable,” and is estab-. 
lishing a system of communication between | 
the societies in different portions of the | 


country by 


which men and women may be 
systematically hunted and prescribed. 

5. We hold that the issue of ‘‘confidential” 
bulletins and black lists, sent far and wide 
among subscribers, many of whom do not. un- 
derstand the secret working of the society, 
forms @ gross abuse of the rights of the press 
and an outrage upon the individual. | : 

6. We hold that the action of suck societies, 
in Visiting: with. severity the shortcomings of 
the needy, stands in marked contrast with the 
obsequiiuous respect paid by them te the dis- 
honest rich, thereby enacting poverty into a 
crine and exhibiting a profound Insensibiity: 
to moral distinctions. Spee 

%.. Moreover, we tine 
tions a dangerous 


“charity” organiza 
; movement, in that 
the promoters stficio come forward to. do 
the work of the police in. the streets, seeking” 
to Danish the evidences of the fact that capi- 
tal has reduced’ the ce earners of the 
United States to the’ European. condition, 
teaciing thereby that the coustituted author- 
ities ure no Iunger to be trusted, and, there- 
fore, that we have already entered upon the 
first stage of anurchy. 9 Pda 

8. We likewise object. that societies of this 


kind, supported at an expense of from thirty 


| 
| 


to forty thousand dollars per: annum, are not 
needed to secure work for wage. earners, 
since, In the overstocked condition of. the 
market, wage earuers ure in excess of the de- 
mand, naturally finding and filing every 
available opening. . ao 

9. We maintain that the so called “friendly 
visiters,” veiug drawn from the. wealthy 
classes, who live by the sweat and life blood 
of the poor, can do no real work in cementing 
the bonds of society, there being a natural 
antagonism betweeo the oppressur and the 
oppressed. This is soon dis¢uvered by the 
“visitors” themselves, who are difficult to ob- 
tain anc swift to desert the work, leaving the . 
paid agents of the society, for whose benetit -— 
the society exists, tou “investigate” the poor | 
and decorate the bulletin with trophies. In-_ 
deed, under any circumstances, the substitu- 
tion of these ‘-visitors” ter simple justice; 
from the lack of which the wage earner now 
suffers, must be rescoted, inasmuch as “ad- 
vice und counsel” put in the place of fair deal- 
ing is inconsistent and bypocritical, adding 
insult to injury and forming an attempt to 
pub inayailing and harmful plasters upon an 
uicerous civilization. _ pe aes Rear 

We, therefore, resolve as follows: 

1. Resolved, That “charity organization,” 
representing a .class movement, seeking to 
render a false sdcial order safe, and obscure 
the issue, which. demands. justice, not “char- 
ity,” an equitable propurtion of the proauct 
of human industry instead: of a dole, we 
pronounce that it is: hestile to personal lib- 
erty, inimical to religton and dangerous to - 
the peace -of society; forming, in fact, alk 
over the country a conspiracy against the 
interests of labour; and we pledge ourselves to 
use every proper and Iawtul means in. our 
power lo oppose such organizations, together 
With all persons, und especially those in pab- 
lic stations, who favor their operations among 
our impoverished: and suffering people; and, 
furthermore, we will use our best 2fforts with 
ali. who come within the reach of our in- 
fluence to make them acquainted with the. 

dust methods cf “charity” anization: so 
cieties, and to warn then inst receiving 
the agents into their homes, or giving informa 
lion about.themselves or their neighbors. ~~ 

2. Resolved, That we request labor journals. 
and. other publications: lavorable oto: our. 
cause, which demands justice instead of 
eharity, to publish the for: 


He Sees the Licht. © he 

TRENTON, N. J-—L can now say that I fally 
and heartily approve of the course pursued by 
you since Grover Cleveland brought the labor 
question into polities -by issuing his now 
famous message. ‘For four years Lt been 
a believer in the “single tax” and at the same 
time an ardent protectionist, never for a: mo- 
ment thinking that it would be impossible to 
have a “single” and ‘“doubie” tax at the. 
same time; and when you first came out for. 
Cleveland and free trade I was not ready to 
follow you. But the hot shot poured into the 
camp of the protectionists by TRE SraxpsRD 
was more than I could stand..F at once set 
out to study the tariff question. I first read — 
the president’s message and. the answer sent 
by Mr. Biaine to the New York Tribune. I 
also read THE STANDARD every week, and by. 
the time I read. Mr. Shearman’s admirable 
address before the Nineteenth century club, 
and Mr. Milis’s speech cpening the debate in 
congress, which the New York Sui published. . 
in full, [ was thoroughly conscious of the 
sham: ol: “proteetiongt 3 “een Ge i ee 

THE STANDARD Is doing splendid work, and. 
Teun now see the metives which prompted 
you to leave the men who red to make us 
atailto Mr. Blaine’s kite. Iam now an un- 
qualified free trader, and so I find are all the 
men who have accepted your politico-eco- 
nomic teachings. Just so soon as men see 
that the tariff is unjust, just so soon will they 
accept the single tux on land values—the only 
tax that cannet be. shift rom the. one om 
whom it should justly fall.- Wher once the 
masses See that they cannet get rich by tax- 
ing themselves they will soon see the justice 
of the tux on the value of Jand; which, created: 
by the community, belongs by rixht to its--. 
creator. aoe ; MCAULIFFE. 


: J 
The Scierce of Legislation. 
The evil you so well portrayed in your 
leader of last week—the evil of laws. 
flagrantly violated by every auth t 
state, even by those who are called upon te 
expound and enforce them, is but part of an 
evil far. deeper seated than is generally 
known. The utter incapacity of all our law 
makers to formulate and ly in 
view the: proper objects. a 
those objects determine 
adapted to secure them 
much evil lezislatiouw. © 
so strongly and wisely 
the line of reform is mad 
of the mass. of evil. les 
the outcome. of th 
of itsenactors, has 
our civilization. 
_Isnorance. of th 
cause of: this evil 
ouly common to. 
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Mr. Sivbuy—“But he’s ge the. 
world. Look at him tilted b with, 
his feet on the table.” — fe ee 

“Oh, I didn’t refer to his feet. They’re 
bright enough; but the bookblack, unfortue ~ 
nately, can’t make the rest of him shine” 


A Blighting Lite 


TONSEEr. | 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Tae seuis of the Childress. 

 Ninastes Mackay. 

“Who bids for the little children— 
Body and soul, and brain— 

Who bids for the lite chiidren— 
Young, and without stain! 

Will no one bid,” said Eagiand, 
“For their suuls so pure aad white, 

And Gt for all good or evil, . 
The world oa their page may write” 


We bid,” said Pest and Famine, 
“We bid for life and limb; 

Fever aud pain and squalor 
Their brizht young cves shall dim. 

When the children grow too many, 
We'll nurse then as our own, 

And hide them ii secret places, 
Where none may bear their moan.” 


*] bid.” said Beggary, howlin7, 
“9 tid for them, one and all! 
Tl teach them «% thvusuad lessons— 
To lie, Lo skulk, to crawl! 
They shall sicep ia iny iuir, like maggots, 
Thev shail roi in the fair sunshine; 
And if they serve my purpose, 
IT ope they’il answer ubiue.” 


“And Vil bid higher and higher,” 
Said Crime, with wollish grin, 
®*For I love tu jead the children 
Through the pleasant paths of sia. 
They shall swarm in the streets to pilfer, 
They shall plague the broad highway, 
Till whey prow too old for pity, 
And ripe Jor tbe law to slay. 


“Prison and hulk and gallows, 
_ Are many in the laud, 
*T were folly not to use them, 
So proudly as they stand. ea nee 
Give me tie little children— Vo oghe RT 
Pll take them as theyre bora, 
And feed their evil passions eee 
With misery and scorn. 


“Give me the littie children, 
Ve good, ve rich, ye wise, a 
Ana Jet the busy worid spin round, 
While ye stut vour idle eves: ” 
And your judges shill have work, 
And your lawyers wag the tongue, 
And your gaviers and policemen 
Siaii be fathers te the young. 


*J and the Law, for pastime, 
Shall struggle day and nicht; 
And the Law shal! gain, but I shall win, 
And we'll still renew the tight; 
And ever and uye We'll wrestle, 
Tdi Law grow sick and sad, 
And kill, in 21s desperauion, 
The iucurrigibly bad. 


*J, and the Law, and Justice, 
Shall thwart each other stall; 
@nd hearis sha!! break to see 103 

And inaccent bivod shal! spillf 
Bo leave—woh, leave the children 
To ignorance and wue— : 
And Bil come in and teach them 
Zhe Way that bey shouid go.” 


*Qh, shame!” said true relizion, 
“4h, shame that this should be! 
Wil awke the title childrea, 
— Pi take theta abi rw ine; 
PH raise them up with kindness 
From the mire in which they're trods 
Til teach them words of blessing; 
Pl lead ubem up to God.” ey 
*You're not the true revigion?  . 
Said a sect with fleshing eves; fam 
“Nor thou.” said another, scowling, = 
“Burt heresv aud lies,” na 
“You shail not bave the children,” 
Saida thied, with shout and yell; =~ 
“You're Autivhris: and bigot— >. 
You'll train them up dor heil.” 


And England, sorely puzzled, 
Eo see such battle strong, 
Exelaiard, with voice of pity, 
“Ob, friends, vou do me wrong! 
Qh, cease your bitter wrangling; 
For, ull vou all agree, 
i fear the little children 
Will plague both you and me.” 


. Bat ull refused to listen; : 
Quoeth they—“Well bide our time: 
And the bidders seized ue childrea— 
Segzary, nivh, ana crime: 
And the prisous teenyd with victims, 
And the gzllows ruck’d on high; 
And the wack aubuineticn 
Spread reekiny to the sky. 


TWO SELF MADE MEN. 


They came here early in the sixties— 
two broad faced, red cheeked, stolid jook- 
ing Saxons, with plenty of health and 
strength, but with a somewhat scanty 
-atiowance of bruins and an ignorance of 
the world’s ways that was phenomenal. 
‘How could it be otherwise? Until they 
started for the United States they had 
mever been twenty miles away from their 
little native village in Saxony. A pair 
of simpie minded agriculturists, their 
dives had been passed in steadily going 
round and round in the same track, end- 
ing up on the dist of each December at 
the self same point whence they had 
started on the New Year's duy preceding. 
Somebody hired them to work and paid 
them so much, or, rather, so little, every 
-gnonth for working. Out of whut mys- 
terious fund teir wages came; by what 
‘yuie the rate of wages was settled; what 
their emplover did with the products of 
their labor; these were questions that 


they never thoucht of asking, much iess ! 


of answering. It seemed to them a very 
wise provision of providence that one man 
whould live in a castle on the hill and 
others in the little houses in the valley. 
The man on the hill cave the dwellers in 
the walley work to do; were it not for 
this benevoience the valley dwellers would 
be apt to starve. 

One dav there was an immense excite- 
ment in the jittle village where Carl Hen- 
sen and Adam Schmidt lived. Themaron 
the hill sent for George Krause and read 
him & wonderful letter from the consul 
in New York. announcing that Krause’s 

uncle Emil, who had disappeared from the 
wiliage fifty vears befure, und had long 
gince been foryotten, was dead in New 
York and had ieft ail his property to 
George. How much was the property? 
Ach, hime! it was bevond computation; 
-thalers by the million! The master had 
given Georve a double pocketful of gold, 
hhad addressed lim as Herr Krause, had 
with his own well-born hand poured out 
wine for him ty drink and had advised him 
te depart for New York immediately. 
There was George to tell the story, and the 
gold spoke fo. nself. The villagers could 
talk of nothing else. That night every- 
body dreamed about America and rich 
uncles dying there. 

And who was Emil Krause, this wonder- 
ful testator, who had gone away a poor 
boy and died worth miilious? The younger 
Willagers had never even heard of him. 
But the gray headed old men remembered 
him, or thought they did. A good for 
nothing—a luzy, shifless ne’er-do-well, 
whom everybody had been glad to get rid 
of when he left the village. How was it 
possible that such a fellow should have 
made so great a fortune? The old men 
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wageed their heads sagely. “It is nothing. 
In America gold Jies in the streets!” The 
simple peasants heard and marveled 
as they drank their beer. Then George 
Krause went away to claim his fortune, 
and gradually the village settled back into 
its normal condition of tranquillity. 

But Curl Hensen and Adam Schmidt be- 
gan thinking. The exercise was novel 
and somewhat difficult at first, but they 
encouraed each other at it, by comparing 
notes and discussing ideas, so that after a 
time their thoughts took definite shape, 
somewhat alter this fashion: Emil Krause 
had evidently becu a very inferior sort of 
man, yet by simply going to America he 
had become rich. What could be clearer 
than that if two hard working, steady, 
honest younz fclows like Carl and Adam 
should go to America, they must infallibly 
become rich even more quickly than Eni! 
had done, It took the two simple Sa%cnus 
some months to get all this reduced to a 
syllogism; and even then, though they 
understood it themselves, they had. no 
confidence in their ability to state it to 
other people. So they said nothing about 
it to anybody, but made up their minds to 
emigrate as soon as they could save money 
enough io pay their passazes, and on this 
they shook hands and swore to be true 
partners to each other in their venture 
after fortune. And this was how it hap- 
pened that on that bright spring morning, 
early in the sixties, they. stood together in 
Castle garden, answering the questions of 
the registering clerk and eager to rush 
out upon che gold paved streets. 

Carl Hensen aod Adam Schmidt were 
not fong in discovering that, whatever 
might have becu Emil Krause’s experience, 
they themselves were not likely to get 
ricb by picking up gold in the streets. In 
America, as in Saxony, they found society 
divided into men on the bill and men in 
the valley; the former benelicently giving 
the latter work to do, and the latter doing 
it with more or less thankfulness and 
straining after better wages. The valley 
was rather crowded, too, and they found 
ita somewhat hard matter to keep soul 
and body together, especialiy as they 
couldn't speak the language of the coun- 
try. If they could have raised the money 
probably they would have gone back to 
Saxony repentant. As it was they had 
nothing to do but to make the best of 
things. They got work, one in a beer 
saloon, the other ina little grocery store, 
and wished themselves back in Saxony 
with all their hearts. 

But before Carl and Adam had been in 
the country many montlis, a new industry 
began to develop with great rapidity—ihe 
industry of killing and getting killed. The 
war had been going on for some tine; 
the first enthusiasm of volunteering had 
abated, and the bounty system had come 


{ into being. One day the two 5axons were ac- 


costed by a fellow countryman, anative ofa 
villaye near theirown. He was recruiting for 
auew reciment, in which his zeal was to be 
rewarded by a commission, and he left no 
argument unused that might induce Cari 
and Adam to enlist. They listened atten- 
tively, but without emotion, while their 
new friend spcke of patriotism, of the 
evils of slavery, and of the duty they owed 
to the government of their adopted 
country; it was only when he sizted the 


rate of pay and the amount of state and 


federal bounties that their interest was 
keeniv excited. Thirteen doilars 2 month, 
rations, clothing, blankets, shelter, state 
bounty, government bouniy—their devo- 
tion to their adopted country grew apace 
as thev listened to the list. And sa, before 
thev bad hardly more than shaken the dust 
of Custle garden from their feet, before 
they could speak a dozen words of English, 
or had any idea of the institutions of the 
country they were living in, Carl Hensen 
and Adam Scimidt had taken the oath of 
enlistment without understanding a word 
of it, and beccme full tledyed soldiers of 
the republic, out of pure love of bounty, 
pay and rations. 

The two Saxons had a hard time of it at 
first. In the quarters of the company to 
which they were assigned they were as 
isolated as they might have been in a 
desert. Nobody could speak their language, 
or had anything im common with them. 
The drill corporal could do nothing with 
them. The company officers cursed their 
Stupidity und awkwardness; and the up- 
shot was that after a vain attempt to learn 
the first rudiments of the manuul of arms, 
Carland Adam were put to duty in the 
cook house, where thev did scullions’ work 
for the company. But after a time, when 
they had got accustomed to their work and 
commenced to feel at home amid their 
new surroundings, somebody overheard 
them singing among the pots and pans; 
and it was discovered that “those con- 
founded Dutchmen” had tine voices. A 
cross examination followed, and it appeared 
that they were inastrumentalisis as well 
as vocalists. This opened a new career to 
them. When a regimental band was 
iurmed they were among the first to be 
enrolied in it; and after that they found 
their lines cast in pleasant places enough. 
They served their term with credit, re- 
enlisted, and ufter the close of the war 
were discharged, and found themselves in 
the httle city of A——, in Texas, with 
nearly a thousand dollars each in their 
pockets. 

A thousand dollars wasn’t much of a 
fortune in the United States, but in their 
native viliage it would mean a life long 
independence, So Carl and Adam ut once 
made up their minds to tramp down to 
Gulveston and take the jirst ship that 
sailed for any German port. Unfortu- 
nately for this resolution, however, they 
couldn’t resist the temptation to celebrate 
their new found freedom from military re- 
straint. The consequence was that in 
company with a few choice citizens of 
A——, they went on a howling spree, 
from which they wakened ut the end of 
three days to find themselves penniless. 
but possessed somehow of a sinali coi- 
jection of legal looking documents, which 
they were utterly unable to read. These 
they took to a German saloon keeper of 
their acquaintance, who first became in- 
dignant, then roared with laughter, 
then got indignant again, and finally 
explained to them that they had been 
shameless!y robbed, though in a perfectly 
legal manner. <A real estate sharper 
had got their money, and had given them 
in exchange the title deeds to a worthless 
block of land outside the city limits that 


would have.been dear at $200. A cute 
trick. the saloon keeper called it; if he'd 
stolen the monev outright he might have 
been arrested and made to refund, but as 
it was, it would be impossible to get any- 
thing out of him; still they might try. 
They did try. The saloon keeper and 
some other Germans went with them, 
and with threats and prayers they first 
demanded and then entreated the return 
of the money. The real estate man 
declined to vield to threats, and when 
threats were changed to wailings and 
entreaties he simply said that for him 
to yield would be to acknowledge that 
he had done wrong. Evidently he meant 
to keep the morey. Their friend the 
saloon keeper atvised them to resign 
themselves to the inevitable and make the 
best of it. They took his advice, because 
they couldn’t help themselves, and with 
many asigh and groan over their hard 
luck, recommenced their strugele with the 
world. They had to stop in A—- simply 
because they couldn't get away; it was 
seventy-five miles to the nearest railway 
station, and many mules more to the 
coust. - + 8 

Well, they got work to do from people 
to whom their friend, the saloon keeper, 
told their stery—not much at first, but 
enough to keep them going. Their 
musical talents were noised abroad, too, 
aud they began to pick up stray dollars 
playing for dances and at other gather- 
ings. Gradually they became identilied 
with the town, and though they had no 
prospeci of ever getting rich again, stil 
they mode a conifortable living. As the 
war days receded, and commerce began 
to revive, the little citv began to grow. 
New stores were opened, new houses were 
built—it was clear that A—— was a city 
with a future. 

One day asmall theatrical troupe, who 
were barn storming their way through 
Texas, came to A-——- to test the patience 
of the people. They lacked an orchestra, 
and Car) gnd Adam got the job. Some- 
how the little troupe made a big success. 
Either their acting had real merit, or the 
appetite of the citizens of A-—— for 
theatricals was strong. The season that 
had been intended to last six nights only, 
lengthened into a month; the month be- 
came three months; when they left it was 
with a full treasury and under the promise 
to return the following year. A scheme was 
set on foot to build a little theater; the 
necessary funds were easily raised by sub- 
scription, aud a committee, of which, be- 
eause of thetr position in the orchestra, 
Messrs. Hensen and Schmidt were both 
made members, was appointed to arrange 
for the erection and fitting up of the 
building. A happy inspiration induced 
Carl and Adam to tender the committee 
the free use of a portionof their land; and 
when the troupe returned for the next 
season, they opened in the new theater 
amid a perfect blaze of popular enthusiasm. 

The city of A kept on growing, 
and by degrees the little theater became a 
sort of center round which other buildings 
evathered. A saloon first, of course. The 
saloon keeper didn’t have money enough 
to pay the very moderate price that the 
two Saxons asked for one of their lots, so 
he rented one on a tive vears’ lease, and 
thus teucht them a valuable lesson in the 
management of landed property. Next a 
hotel man negotiated for the privileze of 
putting upa building. The Saxons medi- 
tated, wouldn't sell, but gave a favorable 
lease, with the privileze of renewal on a 
revaluation of the land. Then a merchant 
put up astore on the same terms; and 
after that the dwelling houses rose thick 
and fast. All this time the railway was 
creeping toward A . and as if came 
nearer the value of city lots rose hirher 
and ‘higher. The surveyors reached the 
town at lust, and located the depot within 
a stone's throw of the Hensen-Schmidt 
truct. Then the working parties came 
along: the track was laid; and one bright 
day, amid blare of music, booming of can- 
non, Waving of flags and shouting of peo- 
ple, the first train rolled into A » and 
the railway officials were welcomed to the 
city in a short but pithy speech by Mayor 
Carl Heusen, with Alderman Schmidt 
standing by his side and sharing in his 
glory. 

Last year Corgressman Hensen and 
State Senator Schmidt paid a visit to their 
little native village in Saxony. Of course 
they had an ovation. The town council 
ussembled to welcome them. The man 
on the hill came down into the valley to 
increuse the glory of their reception. 
Speeches °were made in laudation of 
German thrift and enterprise. Herren 
Member-of-Onited-States-Congress Hen- 
sen and Scnator-of-State-of-Texas Schmidt 
made speeches descriptive of their career 
in their adopted country. They had 
landed there with nothing but their good 
strong arms and stout German hearts, 
They had hadastruggle. But frugality, 
and temperance, and hard work had tri- 
umphed in the end, and they had 
achieved wealth and social standing. 
(Deafening applause.) Were there any 
there who felt stirring in them the 
wander fever—the old Germanic instinct 
to go forth and conquer the world? Let 
them be of good heart, gird up their loins 
and go forth in the name of God! Toa 
true German nothing was impossible! 
The audience went wild with cheering, 


‘‘And my son, Herr United States con- 
gress member? You advise then that he 
should forth go, his fortune to try in the 
new world of which you have told us?” 

It was a middle aged peasant who was 
speaking. He and Congressman Hensen 
had been playmates in their boyhood. 
Now he stood bareheaded and humble as 
in the presence of w superior, while tlie 
congressman sat and talked patronizingly 
to him. 

“Look you, Max. Can he makea living 
here, this son of thine?’ 

“Surely! Such a living as it is.” 

“Let him then remain. The time is not 
propitious for migration. America is get- 
ting crowded overmuch.” 

“But in this city of Texas, where you 
have yourself, Herr Congressman, so hard 
worked and so greatly prospered? Is there 
no chance for him there?” 

The congressman laughed out. «No, 
no, Max. Not unless yon have money. If 


‘there are chances there, think you that I | brotherst 


and other men of substance will not take 
them?” 

“Yet you began there without means?” 

“‘Ahem—yes—but it was different. The 
place was smaller. There were fewer peo- 
ple.” 

“I see. One succeeds best in smaller 
towns, then? Yet that seems strange. 
There should be less work to do in such.” 

“My poor Max,” said the congressman, 
“you will never understand. It isn’t work 
altogether that brings riches, It is fore- 
sight; the getting control in advance of 
what other people——” 

But at this moment the state senator 
was announced to be waiting for the con- 
gressmun, and the peasant’s audience was 
abrupuy termiuated. To this day poor 
Max is wondering what it is one must get 
hold of to insure success in life. 

Witii1aM McCaABE, 


THE PARASLE OF THE UNJUST BROTHERS. 


~_. 


Joseph Legcert of San Franciscs Relates a 
Striking Alfesory at un Anti-Poverty 
‘Meeting. 

Ata recent Sunday evening meeting of the 
anti-poverty socicty of San Francisco, Joseph 
Legvrett, a prominent lawyer of that city, de- 
livered a remarkably able address, in. the 
course of which he introduced the following 
parable of the unjust brothers: 

There was a certain man in the land of 
Buzz, who was very rich in flocks and herds, 
and had great possessions in lands. He had 
many beautiful meadows also, and grain 
fieids, aud orchards, and vineyards of al- 
most Douudless extent. Beautiful rivers, and 
lakes, and ponds filled with all kinds of fish, 
were in his possessions, Aud all kinds of 
miuerals were to be found in the mountains 
upou his estate. Now this man had twelve 
sons, and being abouts to travel into a far 
country, he called all his ciildren unto bir, 
and thus le spake unto them: “My beloved 
children, Lam now about to leeve you for a 
season. Bebold I have bountifully provided 
for ail the needs of all of you. Be ye, there- 
fore, kind and just one to another, aud never 
forget to practice the golden rule, to do 
unto others what ye would that they should 
do uubs you. De this and ye shall want 
no good thing.” So this good man 
having blessed ail his children, departed on 
his journey. But bebhoid the two oldest sons, 
Deing stronyer and craftier than any of their 
brethren, and being thereto moved by the 
spirit of God. us soon as their father had de 
parted bezan to conspire ageimst their 
younger and feebier brethren. And they suid 
one to the other, “Go te, now, let us combine 
together and make our younger brothers our 


‘servants. So shail we be abie to live without 


toil and care, und thereby secure for cour- 
selves leisure and means for the cultivation 
of our mental powers aud the improvement 
of our social Jife.” First of ali then they 
divided vheir father’s Jand into two parts. 
Aad having cast lots to determine which part 
should fall to the lot of each, they wrote cut 
on two parchment rolls a full description of 
the purt allotted to each, and each granted 
to the cther the exclusive right to that part, 
“to him, bis heirs and assigns forever.” 

Then they chose out froin their other breth- 
ren the one that came next to themselves in 
strength and craft, und bim they dressed in 
scarlet raiment, decked with gold and silver 
braid and adorned with buttons of brass, 
And in his hands they placed a gun, and by 
his side they hung a sword, and imposed 
upon kim the duty of keeping his feebler 
bruthers in subjectgon and of compelling theni 
to ubey their commands. Then they. chose 
out from the remaining brothers the one in 
whom tbey discovered tbe strongest intel- 
lectual puwers, aud upon him they imposed 
the task of teaching the remuining brethers 
how - necessary. lo the exisicuce of a well 
regulated family were the benelicent ar- 
rangemenis which they had made. While 
these things were in progress the other brothers 
were ull unsuspicious of the evil web which 
their cruel brothers were weaving around 
them. But wheu their plaus of spoliation 
and subjugation were completed they began 
by degrees to unfold them to their unfortu- 
nate brethren. First, then, they told them 
that they could no longer remain in their 
father’s house, but. that they mush seek for 
themselves homes elsewhere. The aunounce- 
ment of this order was variously received by 
different members of the family affected by 
it. The more spirited ones resolved Lo resist, 
but their resistance was suon overciine by ihe 
uppearance on the scene of their brother in 
scarlet coat, armed with sword and gun. 
Others lifted up their voices and wept sore at 
being thus thrust eur of the home of their 
childhood. The younger and iess adventur- 
ous spirits implored their tyrant brothers to 
permit them to remain iu the cellar cr garret 
of the old home, or even in the out hcuses 
connected therewith, and promised that if so 
permitted to remain, they would be their ser- 
vants for ever and perform for them the most 
menial offices. Those who were expelled 
from their house went each to that part of 
his father’s estate that seemed good in his 
eyes und collected building material with 
which to erect 2 new home for himself. But 
as ench was about to build, one or the other 
of the wicked brothers, who had divided the 
land between them, came unto him and un- 
rolled the parchment before bis eyes aud told 
him that the iand upon which he prepused to 
build was his absvlutely, and that be could 


not build upen or use any part of it without 


irst buying it of him. 

Now, inasmuch as none of the disinherited 
brothers had anything with which to pay for 
the land, most of them were compelled to be- 
come the tenauts of tae unjust brothers who 
had despoiled and disivherited them. But a 
few of the more ambitious ones bought their 
lands outrizht and gave back a mortgage 
thereon to the despvilers, to secure to them 
the payment of the purchase price. If any 
refractory disinherited vue revolted against 
this system and claimed that as the land be- 
lonved to his father he had as good a right 
to it as the holder of the parchment roll, the 
unjust brothers sent the intellectual brother 
to reason With him and to point out to him 
from learned treatises that he had written, 
now neeessary it was that ull land should be 
owned by some one in order to insure its 
proper use and improvement. 

This learned brother also pointed out the 
sin und folly of resisting the lawfully con- 
stituted authority, and assured bim that 
obedience was the only means by which he 
could escape endless tortures in the world to 
come. Nearly all the refractory brothers 
were convinced by these arguments, and be- 
came goud tenants or mortgagees. But to 
those who still remained obdurate the scarlet- 
clad brother was sent to awe them into sub- 
mission by his sword and gun. Now it came 
to pass that when the unjust brothers had 
fully established their authority, the disin- 
herited brothers had to rise up early in the 
morning and toil all day and sometimes even 
far into the night. But the unjust brothers 
did no work atall. Yet, strange to say, the 
barder the disinherited ones worked the less 
they had at the end of the year, and the less 
the unjust ones did the more they received. 

What think ye of the conduct of the unjust 


ean ee ee 


one ne tn oT 


i 


A REMINISCENCE. 


Thad a “real good time” Just summer up at 
a hctel on a mountain in Sullivan county, 
New York. The hotel wasn’t much, but the 
mountain was glorious. It was 2,400 feet 
above sea level, the southerly end of a ridge, 
commanding a very extensive view of 
mountains, hills, valleys, lakes, villages and 
farms, and the air was exhilarating and 
delightful. There was good company, too; 
most of it of the highly respectable, con- 
ventional pattern of people with whom I felt 
“bottled up,” and so uncorked my couversa- 
tion to them only on the trifling topics of 
the hour, the weather, the scenery, the tish- 
ing partics, the amusements, who were com- 
ing and who were gcing. But there were a 
few people to whom IJ felt it safe to broach 
the one great topic that lay nearest my 
heart—the necessity to make free to men the 
natural opportunities which the Creator bas 
bestowed upon al! as a means of evolving not 
only 4 compiete natural life, but a higher 
inental and moral lfe as well, to 
all His human creatures. At the time 
Henry George and Hugb O. Pentecest and 
Louis F, Post and- Dr. MeGiynn and cthers 
were Stirring up the dust of the centuries 
with a mighty breeze, and. making the dry 
bones of old political, social and religious 
ereceds rattle at a great rute, at the anti- 
poverty society meetings at the Academy af 
Music, in New York city, und I had the oppor- 
tunity to mingle a little of this mental at- 
mosphere with the salubrious air of the 
mountains by letting copies of THE STAND- 
AD, Containing reports of those meetings, 
jie around, loose like, that any one might 
pick them up in blissful ignorance but that 
they micht be as soporific as the non-irritat- 
ing, mitd and harmless sheets which seemed 
to beguile the tine of most of the boarders. 
It came to be known that 1 was a Henry 
George crauk. Most people were extremely 
courteous and polite in not offending me by 
an oppusing remark, but I occasionally heard 
an expression nut intended for my ears, indi- 
cating that the speaker thought that these 
‘new faungled notions” were all bosh, and 
that the agitators who taught them were 
communists or anarchists who ought to be 
suppressed. Some spoke openly to me, how- 
ever, wanted to know whatthe new theory 
was, and entertained my explanations court- 
eously, 

One evening I was discussing the subject 
with a gentleman on the broad veranda of 
the hotel when another joined in and upheld 
my argument with much ability. Ilet him do 
most of the talking, and he did it well. I 
afterward asked whether he had read ‘“‘Prog- 
ress and Poverty.” He replied that he had 
never had an idea on the subject until he 
heard my statement in the conversation. But 
he no sooner heard it than he “caught on.” 
My few words happened to be the key that 
cpened the door of a new philosophy to him, 
and his logical mind saw the scheme and 
many of its bearings at a single glunce. 

Gut towerd the point of the mountain top, 
looking to the west, were some smooth jutting 
rucks upon which a small party of us gen- 
eraliy reclined after supper to enjoy the sun- 
set skies. We called them the “sunset rocks.” 
Here the meuntain fell off by a steep descent 
to the average level of country some thousand 
feet below. Its side was grassy, With massive 
bow!ders and trees interspersed, upon the tops 
of many. of which we lookeddown, and quite 
far below was an orchard, the trees of which 
seemed to us like little shrubs. There was a 
tarm Louse there next. door, alongside a field 
with bhaycoeks in rows. And we could see 
the farmer let the cows into the barp aud then 
go in himself, and after awhile come out with 
a pail of milk in each hand, which he carried 
to the spring house. Then he let the cows out 
into the tield and went back for his horses, 
which he lea to drink at a spring under a tree 
in the edge of a piece of woods Wesaw 
this routine repented many evenings. And 
after it children came out of the house into 
the road, boys and girls to romp and play, and 
their singing and shouting reached us faintly. 
J noticed that from this high point of view 
we looked duwn upon the birds. They seemed 
to live mestly below, aud their highest flizht 
was seldom above our elevation. 
greatly interested in them, in thejr happy free- 
dom, graceful. movements and’ their songs 
and chirpiogs. 
distinguish—not a language, but a means of 
conveying—not thought, but feeling in their 
voices. Mostly they expressed simply a joy- 
ous happiness, but sometimes enticement, and 
sumetimes: scolding. One eveniug I lay ‘on 
the grass just below these rocks, a party of 
ladies and gentlemen sitting uear by con- 
versing. Toe red sun was just passing be- 
hind the distant Delaware county hills, a 
long shaft of cloud above blazed along its 
lower edees with golden light, while the sky 
was suffused with a tint as delicate as 
the blusk on a mwviden’s cheek. A soft air 
fanned our faces aud gently stirred the grass 
blades and the leaves. Faint on the ear came 
the sound of a cow bell from far below in'a 
meudow. 

The quiet and the beauty sinking into me, 
Iwas falling into.a very nirvana of revery, 
when I observed a bird rise from midway of 
the height of the mountain’s slope in a way 
in which I never saw bird rise or fly before— 
in almost straight perpendicular. Fluttering 
his wings and tilting from side to side, he 
rose straight upward, and as ke rose he sang, 
as it were to. call attention to his -strance 
gymuastics, a seng. which seemed to me to 
say: are hoe 

See! see! sce! Look at me! look at me! 

‘Can you do this! Can you do this? 
And then, having reached the neight of his 
desire, he. swooped down in an undulating, 
curving motion to the top of asmall tree 
near Where he started from, and after a little 
rose again and repeated his performance. 
This episode, trifliug as it was, did not seem 
out of place or unfitting to the lovely quietude 
and beauty of the scene, indeed, rather en- 
hancing the charm, but it diverted my thoughts 
and started a current of philosophic specula- 
tion flowing through my miad. Paap 

flow bappy are the birds, I thouzht.. What 
a round of joyous life they live. Busy all the 


merry hours; no idleness, no unfilled miv~ 


ments, and yet really. no labor; their oceupa- 
tions a delight, all thoughts of toil lost inva 
realization and enjoyment of the fruits of it. 
And what a glorious, what a beneficent 
mother nature isto them. They seem to fol- 
low her outstretched hand as she casts their. 


food before them, her beckoning finger now 


leading them southwurd, anon northward, to 
follow the course of the all propitious sun. 
The sun! oh, it must be a god to them! How 
their notes begin to twitter from the boughs 
as the first streaks of dawn illume the east- 
ern sky, how the chorus swells as the light in- 
creases; how vocal seems the very air as his 
rays gleam through the tree tops, and then 
how the choristers disperse to enjoy their 
daily occupations, only breaking the silence 
with an occasional note of satistied gladness 
until the evening comes; and as the light 
wanes, how they will meet to sing a ves- 
per hymn and watch their deity sink below 
the western hills before retiring to their nests, 
their eves heavy with sleep; the last to go, 
the sentinel robin, like that one there on the 
topmost twig, who sings in the gloaming: 
Farewell! farewell! He is gone; he is gone, 
To-morrow! to-morrow! Good night! 

But is it aliso gladsome as it seems? Ah, 

there in the grass lies the jewel-eyed serpent. 


I became 


I found that one could almost: 


‘the ceiliag 


rey 


And. hark, 


the now amber sky, see the sharp-beaked, 
needle-saloued hawk. Why co these enemies 
not disturb your tranquil souls, ye birds? Isit 
sport to you to avoid by keen-eyed watchful- 
ness and agile movements their attacks? 
Does joy in your self-reliance compensate the 


danger? Give me the secret of your happi-: 


ness amid such vicissitudes. Tell me, that I 
may carry ¢o human kiad the knowledge that 


they lack. How different seems their lot - 


from yours. With you no high, no low; alt 
ona par of absolute equality. Not one of 
you rests in idjeness, while many toil for 
him. Not one of you sits in gorgeous plumage. 


in fancied ease and security while many of | 


his brothers gather for him the cheicest 


seeds and add them to his store, hunger- . 


ing themselves or partaking of poorer food. 
Not one of you ceases labor while others 
build a nest for him of rarest 
fabrics, they sleeping on -hard twigs 
that ache their bones. 
you seize the ficld of life and compel your 
brothers io pay you tribute ere you permit 
them to live. Net some of you, when sum- 
mer heats grow strong, flit away at will to 
mountain top or shore of sea while others 
stave in darksome mine, or toil in heated 
piles, or burn their feet ia the hot soi to 
gather the best of all earth yields to send. to 
you, they languishing in poverty. With you 
no mitred priest gathers in the sad eyed 


multitudes, it» condone the ills of life with. 


dreams of bliss beyond the grave. Not some 
of you beguile the weary lot of others with 


fancied knowlerige, faise as hell, of evil mor- 


tal lot the wish of heavenly power. Not 


some of you gather in ease the “spoils of © 


time” fron histery’s page, from book of song, 


or tale of chivalry, or seroll of science, to _ 


ease their souls of guilt in human wrong by 
telling all that justice is a dream, that some 
must grind in toil that others by that toil may 
scale the battlements of kzowledge. 

Much wiser ye than meu, ye birds. Though 
equally to them as you our cummon mother 
opes her bounteous hand, though more to 
them than you the father has imparted in- 
tellect and. power, yet more to you than 
them is wisdom given to lead your happy 
lives unfraught with care. No thought of 
greed iu you to shut your brother from ihe 
bounteous store. No doubt in you that 
nature’s benisons wil constact fall. No cry- 
ing to you from the cround the voice of 
broiher’s blood or wrong. No spur of. con- 
scious guilt to bar by stores from seasons 
past against the anger of offended heaven 
because its laws of love ye’ve scurned. Ob, 
happy birds!— . 

Now, whether I should have lain there 
dreaming until the sounds from the distant 
parior told that the evening games and 
music had begun I know not,-for just then a 
peal of laughter from the rocks disturbed me. 
and a lady’s voice said, “What a pretty 
pair.” Thad been dimly conscious of some- 
thing soft and furry rubbing against my back 
for some time, and now i felt behind me and 
there [ found the playful pet donkey baby 
some four weeks old, that had the run of tha 
place, snugly lying on the grass against my 
back with his nose ensconced in my pocket. 

: Bos WHITE. 


PEN, PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


Fifty thousand tons of soot are taken ane. 
nually from the chimneys of London. It-is 
used for fertilizing. . 


At Argentine, Mo., a billy goat broke into. 


the council chamber and devoured all the city 
ordinunces and records. 

London Society says that in five or six. 
years 18,000 Irish cgirls--who had been 


assisted to emigrate sent home £250,000 


sterling, “a great part of which has gone in 
payment of impossibie rents to absentee land-. 
lords.” aise . 
A queer flower which grows in Yucatan is. 
the manito (little hand) of the guarumo. Itis 


in the exact shape of the human hand, with — 
‘four lingers, thumb,f nails and knuckles all 


complete. 


In India the finest grades of cigars can be _ 


bought for half a cent apiece, and cigars are 
considered a rather expensive luxury at that. 


‘In that country a mac who: has ten cents in 


cash is looked upon as comparatively well- 
to-do. 

Both in China and Japan, soapstone has. 
long been largely used for protecting struc- 
tures built. of soft stune and other. ma-~ 
terials specially liabie to atmospheric in- 
fluences: It has been found that powdered 
soapstone in the form of paint has preserved. 
obelisks furmed of stone for hundreds of 
years which would, unprotected, have long 
ago crumbled away. For the inside painting 
of steel and iren ships itis found to be excel- 
lent. It has no auti-fouling quality, but is 
auti-corrosive. — : 


John Aitken, a well known investigator of ° 


the atmosphere, hos recently made a series: 
of experiments on the number of dust parti-. 
cles in ordinary air. Se far his results show 
that outside air, after a wet night, contained. 
521,000 dust particles per cubic inch; outside 
air in fair weather contained 2,119,000 parti- 
cies in the same space, showing thatrain is 
a great purifier of the atmosphere.. The air 
of a room wus found. to contain over thirty. 
million particles in the same space: that aear 
containins 
million particles per cubie inch. The numbers. 


for a room were got with gas burning in the - 


room, and ata height of four feet from the. 
fluor. ns “s ; es 

The manager of a tool eompany in Vine- 
land, N.. J., claims that. wood: shavings and 
swWeepings if moist and piled in heaps or kept 


‘in barrels. are liable to grow very hot and. 


char and even take fire by spontaneous com- 
bustion. He says that one day last year they 
removed a bex ofoiled wood, chips and shav. 


from beneath the saw, and,- noticing that i 


_was very hot, placed it outside the building. 


A ght rain set in during the night, and int 


morning the wood was burning. It was e 


tinguished, but, the rain. increasing, it was 
“burning again by ncon. In another case the - 
‘shavings were placed under an iren boiler 


tup. When the top was removed the shav- 


ings were chacred and. on being disturbed. . 


they burst out into fames. : 
A society with 31,000,000 capital has been 

formed in New York city which proposes to. 

do a business similar. to that of the pawa- 


brokers, offering to'the poor who have to re- | 
sort to. such institutions a safe, fair and. 
reasonable accommodation. The intention ig 9)” 


| to establish about twenty offices in New York 


| the exchange and ask if the connection he de- | 
Sires can be made. If it can, he drops the — 


and tenoin Brooklyn. It. will be operated 
upon. the plan of the ‘Mont de Piete,” which 
is conducted by the French vovernment.. In- 
terest upon loans will be ‘ten per cent per 
annum. 
who are known to the managers, or when un- 


redeemed goods are sold, if the price realized _ 
is more than the loan and interest amount to, 
the amount received in excess will be paid ~ 


over tv the pledver. 


Glusgow has a system. of automatic tele-— 
There are seventy-six of © 


phone call boxes. 
the boxes scattered about the city, and every 
subscriber bas. a key: to them. 
seriber wanting to use them must first. ring up - 


fee, which is either three pennies or six, ace~ 


cording to the distunce .he wants to talk, into. 


ahviein the box. The pennies as they fal 
break a circuit and-ring a bell atthe centra 


office. When the beil bes rung the required 


number of times the central ofiice makes the 


connection. At the end of the three minutes 


allowed for conversation the connection is. 
brokea autematicaly. 
taken to pet two persons in teiephenic com- 
munication in Glasgow is thirty-hve second. 


in Birmingham forty, in Liverpool thirty-two, _ | 


and in Dundee twenty. This was ascertai 
from the results of teu calls in each wwa. 


that hoot, the plundering owlt - 
And far away there, sailiug and balancing in 


Not a few of 3 


over eighty-eight. — 


The society will ulso aid poor people. 


A -non-sab-. | 
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A VISIT TO A RAJAH. 


| A Pictare ef Life at the Court ef One of 


Tadia’s Native Princes. 


“Pall Mall Gazette. 


The simple life of the chief among his clans- 
men is still to be found in the old fortress 
palaces of the Rajputs, butas railways and 
Mewspapers are fust making an end of it, I 
was very glad to uccept an invitation from 
my pupil, the Maharajah of C——,, to stay 
with bim at bis old bomeocf Rajnagar. It 
lies iu a wild couatry more than a hundred 
miles from the railway, but the rajah Jent me 
bis carriage and anescort of two turbaned 
swashbuckiers, und I fortified myself agaiust 
a@ jong journey with a luncheon basket and a 
stout novel. The road was good, and we 
bowled swmncothly along for thirty or forty 
gniles through stretches of waste Jand and 
“past quiet villages that turned out to wonder 
at my imposing progress. Suddenly the 


~ eoachman pulled up and pointed to a number 


of parallel ruts at richt angles to the high 
“That,” he explained, “4s the way tuo 
Rajnagar, and if the sahib wil) transfer his 
hhonored person to the elephant our mabarajuh 
bas sent, he will reach the palace 
Perhaps in tbrce or four hours. The 
@istance is about ten miles.” As it was 
clear that the carriage could not go along 
this track I got out ruefully. A ride on ano 
elephant is a pastime fer kings in India, not 
for nurses and giggling children; an atmos- 
phere of royalty hanes perpctually about the 
Majestic brute, and I kuew that I should. se- 
Siously compromise my dignity by deciining 
the hard conditions twin born with greatness. 
But I was anxious to avoid being rocked from 
Side to side for several long hours in the sun, 
and cast about for a valid excuse for pre- 
ferring to ride a bourse. Suddenly the intel- 
ligent elephant in the background made a 
demonstration in my favor. She got up 
briskly and shook the howdah off her back. 
1 Jost no time in pointing out that I should be 
seriousiv delayed ii I were exposed tv fre- 
quent casualiies of this sort, and thet as I 
was in a hurry I wouid put up with a horse. 
A battered Rosinante was led with reluctant 
‘Steps froma neighboring stall, and with po- 
lite consideration of a sahib’s requirements 
an old miftury saddle placed on his back. 
The holsters dangled by a bit of string, and 
the slirrup leathers bad been replaced by 
knotted cords. At first Rosinanute refused to 
Move, but the owner presently handed me a 
whip resembling a mighty flail, between 


which and my steed I soen discovered that 


there existed a close and probably loug stand- 
ing intimacy. Ino sooner flourished the one 
than I produced a repousive founder in th 
other, and so we started across couutry. 

My way lay across a plain unculuvated for 


. the most part, for the population is scanty in 


Bundelkaud, and only round the villages is 


there a belt of cultivation; the rest of the 
-Jand is left to the gazellesand jackuls) Half 
_ of the territory of the rajab of C 


is thus 
left idle, in spite of his attempts to induce 
tenants to come across his borders’ But the 
simpie cultivator loves the field which his 
father and furefatbers tilled before him, and 
will not migrate tua new country, and five 
to six hundred Hindus tax the earth fora 
subsistence op every square mile round Alla- 
babad. ; : 

~ J was getting tired of Rosinante’s cambols, 
and, beivg chufed by the narrow saddle, had 
fallen to pondering on the superior qualitica- 
tisns of cherubs fur this stvie of borseman- 
ship, when I came in sight vf Rajnagar. It is 
an cid fortress perehed on a steep stony hill; 
the stout bastions growing out of the reck 
towered above green gardens and cool tanks 
in the hot, trembiing air. From this fastness 
the rubber chiefs of old days used to sully 
With their clan to lift their neigiburs’ cattle 
aod barry their villages. Inwas a strung fort, 
too, Uhat cou!d stand a siege wheu the chief ’s 
depreduiions became so troublesume as to 
draw upon hima visitation from the mogul 
A little villaze had nestled close be- 
Meath it, and the wemen drew Water ut the 
well bencath its shaduw. Since the mutiny, 
however, it bas been crumbling into ruius, 
and the great iron studded door las been 
taken off its binges, because the present rajab 
ture his silk rubes as he wert to and fro be- 
meath the gates. Nowudays the degenerate 
eultie lifters hanz about the ccurts and yuwa 


“and gossip through 1nese tedious duvs of 


peace, but they ‘still nurse their rusting 


swords in theirarms and tuik of the creat 


deeds that they will do “‘when the next mu- 
tiny comes” Meanwhile, the scribe, busy 
with the details of ax und toll and revenue, 
issupplanting them. a 
When I had dismounted (a favor which 
Rosinante -ackrowledged witb a grateful 
sigh). lexchanged greetings with several of 
the court, tur anany were old friends with 
whom 1] had been duniing, anda Rajput. can 
admire a inan who has 2 zood rifle and knows 
bow to bold it. straight, for aii bis clerkly- 
dearning. Presently a fayerite servant ap- 


peured, with 2 couscious ‘smile of welcome 
“end importance, and said that bis hichness 


Would “see meat onee. -I-went through a_ 
dabyrinth of dark corridors aud ‘frowning 
Patewuws, und fouud the king in a little room 
with uamuad dour aud whitewashed walls. He 
had not theusht iv necessary te. put on his 
briluant rubes and jewels of stute for an c'd 
fricud, so I fouud him sitting on 2 ved ‘with 
a blanket wrapped abcut fim and his tur- 
bau by his side; but. as his servants ap- 
proached him ihey tock up the dust from the 
earth und pliced it aguinst. their forebeads, 
eudevena portly uucle who came in with 
me touched the king's feet by way of -saluta- 
tion, Whenl bad taken my seat I offered 
dim a cigarette: he watched bis scrvants 
addins, 
of explanation, ‘These peuple 
[ ought «net to put intc 
my omeuth anylibing. that you have 
tovched.” The rajah. was fond —of 
smcking and he made an arbitrary distive- 
Mion between cigareties aud anything else. 
that passed his ips. He would have been. 


br war 


cborrificd if 1 had tuid my finger’ on- his. 


bouvkah or touched his drinking vessel, but. to 


tbe unclean bauds that bad fingered tbe 


Egyptian cigareite that he was smuking he 
paid no heed. - Sucu exceptions to custe rules 
re growing incre nuulereus every duy. AIL 
dra-s and medicines have long been taken by 
Hindus without blame, aud in scme places ice 
\ onsumed by Rajputs 
who wold not drink water: drawn for tbem. 
by an Englishman from the well. Custe 
prejudices Have always been capabie of 
adapting themselves tu necessities or very 


Strong desires. If they were enfcreed with a 


rizid regurd for logic, the system would be 
Impossible and would have broken down, but 


acaste, in sone aspects, is nothing: more than 


public cpinion amonz the Hindus, generally 
‘Syrannical and. backward, out much more 
capable of improvemeut than a rigid code of 


ales based upen u principle. “The Hindus are 


an exclusive people, and many caste observ- 


Mees are devices to exciude foreigners. 
‘Even if a Hindu leave his home and settle in 


aacther prevince, his family will ‘not always 
receive him back into caste, thouch he bas 
kept ail the observances; his sojourn among a 
strange people has made hima foreigner in 
their eves. se : 

Asiwas talking about, these things with 
the rajuh an ancient nurse hobbied out of the 
Women’s apuriments toward us. Her bent 
back and wizened, suspicious face would 
have made her fortune as a witch on the 
London stage, but the age‘ dame had not 
outgrewn her taste for ornament. Enormous 
gold aarrings hung at the side of her face, 
aud in her nuse was a large gold ring, 
through which the withered lips siniled me a 
welcome. She brought me a plate of spices 
and perfumes with a pretty speech from the 
Maharani, saying that everyiking in the 

lace was mine, and heping that I should not 

put to any discomfort in their poor home. 
Bhe added that she had never seen a 
European and was very anxious to, so that if 
Iwould walk into the court yard she would 
have much p!casure in watching me through 
the trellis. Sothe rajah led me .o the court 
yard. Bekind the pierced stone work I could 
hear the little ladies tittering, and the hurry 
ef small feet, but could not catch sight of 
anything more than the deep reds and golds 
of their shawls. I displayed myself for a 
few minutes from every point of view, but 
found it difficult to muintain a proper look of 
wpconceron and natural dignity, for the 
Fajah was twisting und shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter. At last he fairly bolted 
aad roared immoderately, aed Ths in leave 
cull: 


THE STANDARD, 


promising the dignity of the British nation 
of which I was at that moment the accepted 


type. 

Phe Maharani sent down to say that she 
had been charmed, but could not help won- 
dering why a rich Englishman should put on 
clothes “like an uss’s skin.” I tried to excuse 
my grey tweed coat by saying that our poor 
northern compiexious would not bear the 
gorgeous colors which looked so lovely upon 
her countrymen, but I found out afterward 
that I had struck a wrong note, for she would 
rather have beeu told that her own complexion 
was as fair as mine. 

AsI was taking my leave of the Rajah I 
offered to shake hasds with him, as we usually 
did, but he drew-~beck, saying, “I have just 
bathed, and aim going to eat my dinner. If 1 
were to shake bands with you I should have 
to bathe again before eating.- You won't 
mind.” 


Ap Old Lenden Ina. 
London Echo 


When Barnard’s inn falls under the ham- 
mer—as it will do in the course of next 
month—another link between London of the 
past and London of to-day will be broken. 
It is perhaps the least known—on account of 
its out of the way situation—of all the old 
inns of court. None but the most observant 
of pedestrians would notice the narrow areh- 
way close by the far more picturesque cx- 
terior of Staples’ inn in Holborn. But at the 
end of the tiny passage is one of those spots 
which seein surprisingly quiet after the bustle 
of the great thorcugttare. In the quadrangle 
of the ian are some charming fragments of 
architecture, aud some fine old trees, on 
Which, in the Wurm spring days, the London 
sparrow bops and chirps merrily, while the 
rvoks from the greater range of Groy’s inn 
just pay fiying visits to them. 1 other 
frontage is into the narrow gloom of etter 
lane, and its whole suverficiul area is 28,000 
squure feet. Not the least iuteresting feat- 
ure ubout itis the fact that it constitutes an 
ecclesiastical parish in itself, though to what 
purpose the funds furmerly available for this 
distincticn were diverted even the om- 
niscient “Old and New London” dves not 
say. In 1874 its annual value wus assessed at 
£1,051. 

The lege! description of Barnard’s inn is 
that “It is an inn of chancery appertaining to 
Gray’s inn.” Among its eurlest records are 
that it belonged in the days of Heury VI to 
Dr. John Mackworth, dean of Lincoln. But 
when it became an iun of chancery, it was he!d 
by aman named Barnard, whose designation 
it bas since retained. In the time of Eiiza- 
beth it was a popular inu, and had 136 stu- 
dents, but in 1855 these had dwindled down to 
eighteen, including the priucipal and com- 
panions. The hall is the smallest of any be- 
lunging to either of the inns, and is only 
thirty-six feet long. It still contains one or 
two fragments of good old stained glass, but 
all the pictures have been removed. During 
the “no popery” riots of 1780, Burnard’s inn 
had a very narrow escape froin being wrecked 
by the infuriated populace. It stood next to 
Langdale’s distillery, the burning of which 
Dickens has described so vividly. Among the 
ducuments regarding its manugemeit oue re- 
mains which shows something of the drinking 
habits of ourforefathers. An order referring 
to the ceremuny of “initiation,” dated 1700, 
names twe quarts of wive to every four meu 
as anextra privilege for the occasion, in ad- 
dition to the usual amcunt of wine and beer 
aliowed with the meuls. 

Burnard’s inn was the home of the last man 
who made alchemy a serious study. He was 
a Mr. Woulfe, anda fellow of the royal so- 
ciety. Judging from tne records preserved 
of him in Timbs’s “Century of Anecdote,” he 
was a curious character. The wails of his 
room were decorated with written prayers 
and recommendations of his processes to 
providence, and the chamber itself was so 
tilled with furnaces and apparatus that it 
was difficult to reach the fireside. His break- 
fast hour was four in the morning, to which 
he occasivnally invited a few friends, whom 
he admitted atter they had used a code of 
Signals be had targht them. He attributed 
his failures to discover the elixir to the want 
of due preparation by charitable and pious 
acts. Whenever he wished to break with an 
acqiaintunee he used to send the person a 
hanudsume present and refuse to see him 
ugain. His medicine in illness was a journey 
to Edinburgh and back by the stage coach. 
He had one friend and contempurary—who 
was, by the way, the editor of an evening pa- 
per of ibe period—whv felt certain of evolv- 
ing the elixir if he could only keep his mate- 
rials dizested in a lamp furnace for the 
space of seven vears. He succeeded in keep- 
jug it alight tor six vears, eleven months und 
sume odd days, and then, for some wholly 
inexplicuble cause, it went out. However, 
he had the pleasure of imagining that his ex- 
periment would have been successful could he 
only bave fulfilled his septenary period of 
cooking. Thus Barnard’s inu hes played its 
part in the social life of Lunden of the pasi, 
and deserves a word of remembrauce ere, 
perhaps, it be destroyed. 


io Geadly Collection of Industries Net 


: Afraidet the Milis Bill. 
‘Philadelphia Record. 
Among the industries just started and to 


-be-established in Alabama are a stove fae- 


factory and a clothing 


ean mili at Sharon S:ation, 


tory at Anniston, trunk factory at Birmine- 
ham, saw mill at Decatur, ice factory and 
electric light plant at Tuskalousa. In Arkan- 
sus aniron foundry has been established at 
Camden. In Fivrida there are a new shingle 
init and brick yard at Bridgeport, saw mill 
at Hampton, broom factory at Jacksonville, 
and cigar factory at Quitman. In Georgia 
there are a new furniture and coffin mill at 
Cartersville, planing mill at Cedartown, saw 
‘and planing mill at Dowdy. oil mill and 
guano factory at Monrve, packing factory, 
planing mill and mattress factory at Rome, 
ice mill at Savannah, guano works at Senoia, 
anda candy mil at Washington. In Ken- 
tucky there are a steve factory at Fordsviile, 
eofiin factory at Louisville, and a flour 
mill at Sturgis In Maryland an envelope 
¢ factery at Bal- 
electric plant at Hacerstown, 
at Je(ferson, canning and 
and canning 
works at Wilna. A cotton mill will be estab- 
lished at Holly Springs, Miss. ‘fhe folluwing 
operations are reported from North Carciinn: 
Asheville, candy factory; New Herne, furni- 
ture works; Tarboro, cotton mill, und the Fries 
cutton fuctory at Sulem will add 720 spindles, 


timore, 
eigar ~ works 


14 cards and 15 pluid looms. These from 


Souch Carolina: At Baldock timber lands will 
be cleared, the gold mine at Brewer worked, 
and an eighty stamp mill erected. At Charles- 


-ton a creosoting factory and box factory are 


new. In Tennnesee there ‘have just been built, 
at Crossville, a saw mill; Knoxville, cracker 
works, and at McMinnville a jean clothing 
mill. In Texas these industries are projected; 
Dailas, small oil works; Galveston, canning 
mill; McKinney, cotton compress; Seymour, 
flour mill, and a cotton compress at Terrell. 
In Virginia they propose a canning mill at 
Bruzh’s Mills, wood puip mill at Green Forest, 
artilicial ice Works at, Norfolk, canning fac- 
tory at Staunton. Scale works will be put up 
at Charleston, W. Va., and a bung factory at 
Elizabeth, in the same state. 


Think! ng is Working. 
A. L. M.in New Church Messenger. 


It is not so much the visible and tangible 
deed that sets the current of - progress for- 
ward, as itis tlre undertow of earnest, fer- 
vent love which is irresistible in its force. 
Therefore the world may count it nothing 
when an effort at reform fails. So long as 
the spirit of the 1eformer lives, so long will 
his work goon. I tell you, what a man thinks, 
that is his profoundest work; and we who 
weich and measure his influence will find that 
his love inspired thought is the deep under 
current whieh swings the real Jife force of 
him. He may vote this way or that, and he 
will count one; but cver and beyond these 
surface reokonings he is exercising a puwer 
much more subtle and far reaching than the 
boasted power of the ballot. 


Land SSpecutation an Enemy ef Improvee 
Milwaukee Journal. ait 

“One trouble with our town,” said a busi- 
hess man yesterday, ‘‘s that a few old fogies 
own so much goud business property on the 
dest streets of the city which they wili neither 


improve nor sell to others who would improve 
it. Take Wisconsin «street, for example. 
There have been but three build:ngs—busi- 
ness blocks, I mean—erected on that street 
in fifteen years and more.” “A few years 
ago,” continued the speaker, ‘Colonel Brod- 
head wanted to buy the northwest 
corner of Wisconsin street and Broadway, 
where that old dead colored building used as 
a railroad ticket office now stands. It was 
about the time the Northwestern built the 
new insurance building, and Colonel Brod- 
head wanted to put up a tine business bieck 
adjoining it and extending it to the corner. 
He offered $150,000 for it, but was refused. 
The owner will not sell or build himself. 
Colonel Brodhead also wanted the two little 
buildings adjoining the store of T. L. Kelly & 
Co., which are owned by Chicago parties, but 
was unable to get them.” 


Hew Many Acres Can be Had in Pertland 
for the Troubie of Coming to Get Them? 


Portland Oregonian. 

You of the east who are bawling “land 
monopoly,” just look this way. Here are 
millions of acres ycu can have just for the 
trouble of coming to get them. Come right 
along. No sense in squatting down in the 


eastern cities and yelling “land monopoly.” 
Come out here ard become “‘monopolists” 
(Henry George’s paper please 


yourselves. 
copy). 


The Actual Surplus. 
National Republic:n (Rep). 

There is now in the United States treasury 
$201,976,866, he!d for the redemption of legal 
tender and national bank notes which no one 
wants redeemed. In addition to this there is 
also in the treasury £555,672,817 in gold, sil- 
ver, and legal tender notes, and $25,898,388 in 
fractional and minor coin, making a total of 
$583,548,071 withdrawn from circulation and 
crippling the business of the country to an ex- 
tent never before known. This represents the 
actual “surplus.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ae 


BOUND VOLUMES 


THE STANDARD. 


A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND- 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

Volumes 1] and 2, bonnd Ina single volume, $5.00, 
(Pestage 75 cents extra) 
Volume 2, bound separately, $3.50. 

(Wostage 50 cents extra.) 

; THE STANDARD, 
12 (nion square, east, New York. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A MAGAZINE OF RECORD AND RE- 
VIEW. 

On the 7th of July,.185S, an eclectic monthly pu blica- 
tion of the above title and pvrpose will be issued and 
placed on sale with the news companies and dealers 
throughout the country. oe 

The new magazine is intended to so cover the field 
of home and foreign lterature—book, hewspaper, and 
peritodical—that at the end of a year the work will be 
practically an encyclopedia of the entire subject, in 
two volumes, issued in monthly parts. 

CURRENT LITERATURE will be madea necessity 
to every reader and thinker in the language. It will 
be edited in a vopular and not a pedantic manner. It 
will keep cluse step with provress, faithfully reflect 
prevailing sentiment. and literary style, compass more 
research, and give a greater variety of interesting and 
valuable reading matter than any periodical now pub- 
lished. . ; 

Among the original features will be a department of 
book reviews, dealing with current publications in an 
analytical instead of a severely critical style. A con- 
siderable space will be devoted to live news and gossip 
of authors, publishers and new writers, and a general 


Address 


record, or reference, made cf everything of interest in: 


poetry, fiction, science, art, invention and adventure. 
The work will be printed from lirge and buudseme 

type on toned paper, and will in every way be 

arranged for the comfort of the reader and the 


preservation of the magazine as 2 permaneut work of: 


reference. Twenty-tive vents a number—~$2.50 a year. © 
THE “CURRENT LITERATURE” PUBLISHING CO., 
42 West 231 street, New York. ~ 


Aree ac eReNT: : 


BELFORDS MAGAZINE, 


Messrs. Belford, Clarke & Co. beg to announce that 
in May they will issue the first number. of a new 
monthly magazine, to be devoted to polities, tiction, 
poetry, general literature, science and art. _ 

In politics the new maguzine will sive an independ- 
ent ‘support to the democratic. party and to the 
present administration. >. It will advocate the ex- 


-Unoguishment of the surplus, not’ by squandering it in 


extravagant expenditures, Which are usually merely a 
thinly disguised form of widespread ‘corruption, but by 
zw reduction in taxation. It will advocate the consum- 
mation of this reduction by a reforin of the - present 


iniquitous and burdensome turiff-in the direction of free ‘ 
trade orof.a tariff for revenue purposes only; such: 


reform to be effected in the interests of the farmers, 
the workingmen, and the great mass:of the population, 
as opposed to the. manipuiators ‘of rings and trusts, 
and other monopulists whom the present tariff enables 


to accumukite vast fortunes at the expense of the gen- 


eral community. These*.and other politicaland social 


questions of general.interest. will be treated in a »opus 


lar manner, suitable to the pages of 2 magazine ‘which 
is intended to reach all classes, of-the people: 

The department. of fiction will “be exceptionally full. 
Instead of u serial story, dragging “its slow length 
through several months, and exhausting: the patience 
of the reader, a complete novel willbe published in 
each nuniber; and each issue. will also contain one or 
more short. stori¢s compicte. 

In these. departments. of politics and fiction, and 
also in those of general literature, science, and art, 
the very best talent of the country will be enlisted, 

As the publishers are.convinced that the illustration 
of magazines’ has been greatly overdone in this 
country, thev have decided to dispense with illustra- 
tions altogether. They intend that their magazine 
shall be read, not that its pages shall be merely turned 
over fur the purpose of looking at pictures, 

As editor-in-chief, the publishers are glad to be able 
to announce that they. bave secured the services of 
CoL Donn Piatt, a gentleman of long and varied 
literary experience, both as a journalist and as a 
litterateur, and also a patriot well known throughout 
the land by reason of his connection with the history 


and politics of the country during the past twenty-five 


years. aa 
He will be assisted by.a staff of sub-editors, and also 


by a lurge number of able contributors, among whom. : : ee Se 


will be: 
DAVID A. WELLS, ee 
HON. FRANK HURD, ee 
PROF. W. G. SUMNER, zs 
J. 8S. MOORE (Parsee Merchant 
HON. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
HENRY WATTERSON, 
HENRY GEORGE, 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, © 
EDGAR SALTUS, : 
JOHN JAMES PIATT, . 
THOS. G. SHEARILAN, 

“GEN. H. V. BOYNTON, 

SARAH B.MLOPIATT, _ 
EDGAR FAWCETT, 
JOEL BENTON, ; 
ELLA WHEELER WILCO 
REV. GEORGE LORIMER, 
E. HERON-2LLEN, 
COATES-KINNEY, ee 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY? 
SOULE SMITH (Falcon), 

GERTRUDE GARRISON, 


BELFORD’S MONTHLY will be a first-class medium 
forWdvertising, as the publisbers guarantee a bona fide 
circulation during the first six months of at least 70,000 
copies per month. : 

Price, $2.59 a year; or 25 cents per number. 

N. B—aAll business communications should be ad- 
dressed to the publishers, 584 and 336 Broadway, New 
York city. Contributions and editorial correspond. 
ence should be sent to the editor at the same acdress, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


Pabliskers, ; 
New York, Chicage aud San Fraacisce 


. order. 


HENRY GEORGE’S WORKS. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Inte the Cause of Industrial 
Depression and of Increase of Want With 
Increase of Wealth—The Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
2x pages, 


CONTENTS 


Jitroductory.—THE PROBLEM. 
Book I.—WAGES AND CAPITAL 
Chap. 1. The current doctrine—its insufficieney. 
2. The meaning of the terms, ; 
& Wages not drawn [rom capital, but produced 
by the labor, 
& The maintepance of laborers not drawn from 
capital. 
5. The real functions of capital. 
Book IL—POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE, 
Chap. 1. The Maithusian theory—its genesis and sup- 
port. 
2. Inferences from fact. 
3% Inferences from «analogy. 
4 Disproof of the Maltuusiar theory. 
Pook III.—THE LAWS OF DISTRIBUTION. 
Chap. 1. The inquiry narrowed to the Jaws of distribu. 
tion—necessary relation of these laws. 
2. Rent and the law of rent. 
& Interest and the cause of interest. 
4. Of spurious cupital and of profits often mis- 
F taken for interest. 
5. The law of interest. 
6. Wages and the law of wages. 
%. Correiation and co-ordination of these laws, 
8 The statics of the problem thus explained.! 
Book IV.—EFFECT OF MATERIAL PROGRESS UPON 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
Chap. 1. The dynamics of the problem yet to seek. 
&. Eifect of increase of population upon the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 
3% Elfect of improvements in the arts upon the 
distributien of wealth. 
4 Effect of the expectution raised by material 
progress. - 
Book V.~THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
Chap. 1..The primary cause of recurring paroxysms of 
Industrial depression. : 
2. The persistence of poverty amid advancing 
wealth. 
Boox VI.—THE REMEDY. 
Chap. 1. Insufficiency of remedies currently advocated, 
2 The true remedy. 
: Book VII.—JUSTICE OF THE REMEDY. 
Chap. 1. Injustice of private property in land. 
2. Ensluvement of laborers the ultimate result 
of private property in land, 
8 Claim of land owners to conipensation, 
4. Property in land historically considered, 
_§. Property in land in the United States. 
Book VIIIL—APPLICATION OF THE KEMEDY. 
Chap. 1. Private property in land inconsistent with the 
best use of land. 
2 How equal rights to the sand may be asserted 
and secured. 
8 The proposition tried by the canons of taxa- 
tion. 
4. Indorsements and objections, 
- Book IX.—EFFECTS OF THE REMEDY. 


Chap. 1. Of the effect upon the production of wealth, 
2. OF the effect upon distribution and thence 
upon production. 
8 Of the effect upon individuals and classes, 
4 Of the chanves that would be wrought in 
social org..nization and soctal life. , 
Book X.—THE LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 
Chap. 1. The current theory of human progress—its im 
Sufficiency. : 
2. Differences in civilization—to what due 
8. The law of humin progress. 
4. How molern civilization may decline. 
5. The central truth. 
Conclusion.—THE PROLLEM OF INDIVIDUaL LIFE. 
The new Land and labor Hbrary paper edition of 
“Progress and Poverty” is now ready, price thirty-five 
cents. This is printed on better paper, in larger type, 
is better bound and a considerably larger book than th 
previous twenty cent edition. ; 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. - 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
22 pages, 


CONTENTS: 


“+1“Phe Increasing importance cf. social questl 
2 Political dangers. i 
8. Coming increase of social pressure, 

~-@ Tio opposing tendencies. 

5. The: march of concentration. - : 
.6. The wrong in existing social conditions: 
9. Is it the best of all possible worlds?. : 
8 That we all might be rich, ae 

9, First principles. ’ 

10. The rizhts of man. 

11. Dumping garbage. 

12. Over-preduction. 

18. Unemployed labor. : 

14. The effects of machinery, = °: 

15. Slavery and stavery. ao 

16. Public debts and indirect taxatio 

li, The functions of governmenw: 

18. What we must do. s 

19. The great reform. 

W. The American farmer, 

21. City and country. 

2. Conclusion. 
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An Examination of the Tariff Questignu with 


Especial Regard to the Interests of Labor. 


BY HENRY GEORGE 


CONTENTS: 
I.- Introcuctory. 
.. Clearing ground. 
Of method. * 
Protection.as a. universa need. 
ooW.° The protective ugit 
VWI Trade. : 
Vil. Production and producers. 
Wii. Tariffs for revenue. eo oe 
“YX. Tariffs for: protection. : a 
X... The encouragement of industry: : 
XI... The home market and home trade | 
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Exports and imports. eee 
Confusions arising from the use of money. 
Du high wages necessitate protection 


sons for preutection. 
The Development of manufactures. 
Protection and producers, : 


Protection and wages, 
The abolition of protection. —— , 
Inudequacy of the free trade argument 
The Real Weakness of Free Trade, | 
The Rea! Strength of Protection, 

he Paradox, : 
The Robber that Takes All that ts Left... 
True Free Trade. : : ws 
The Lion in the Way. 
Free Trade and Socialism, 
Practical Politics, 
Conclusion. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
What It Involves, and How Alone It Can 
: Be Settled. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
8? pages. 


_~ PROPERTY IN LAND. 


Passage-at-Arms Between tho Duke of 
Argyll and Henry George. 


TT pages. 


FORTSCHRITT AND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C. D. F. GUTSCHOW. 


430 pages. 


= ee, 


PRICE LIST. 


‘Progress and Poverty, paper.... ..ccccccccceccsesees$ 85 
: AL oe 


ss ClCH 2... cece cece ecccecccceces 1.0 
“ “ 


baif calf or half morocco.... 2 59 


Social Problems, paper ........cesscccseccscecccencese 20 
se * COUN sick kiss dewseescecueesscevecd 00 
half calf or half morocco.......... 250 


Protection or Free Trade? paper ....cesseecceecseses 35 
ce “ COLD. 00... eset eccaccece 150 
half calf or half morocco 3 00 


Property in Land, PAPeEP......ccccovccecscesescccesses 
The Land Question, Paper......ces.csescseccccesseces 
Progress and Poverty, German, paper .....:.....c00 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Foreign editions of these books imported on 


HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square, New York. 


| THE TRUTH 
ae ‘By Edgar Saltus, author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadven- 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 1 


Of advintages und. disadvantages as: rea.” 


Effect of protection on American industry. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1888. 


NEW = VBI ICATIONS. 
BeELrogy, CLARKE & COvS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Novel with a Plot: 
ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


ture,” etc. 
12mo., Cloth, $1. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 

In this novel Mr. Saltus has treated a subject hitherto 
unexploited in fiction. The scene is Fifth avenue, the 
action emotional, the pict a surprise. “There is,” some 
one has said, ‘as much mud in the upper classes as in 
the lower; only in the former it is gilled.” This 
aphorism might serve ag epigraph to “Tristrem 
Varick.” 

Thirteenth thousand ready April lL 


THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE FREE LIST, 


AS contained in act of March 3, 1883, also the Hawallan 
Reciprocity Treaty, and extracts from the Navigation 
and Oleomargurine acts. 


Indexed. 12mo., Paper Covers, 3 cepts. 


ASHES OF THE FUTURE. 


By Edward Heron-Allen 
Beautifully printed in the best French style, with an 
illustrated cover, 50 cents. 


on story Is of absorbing interest.”—Chicago Jour- 
nal. 

“The work of a very vigorous and cultivated pen, as 
Well as of a deep thinking and fervid brain. It is the 
story of a restless lover of too Many things, and of too 


many good women whose hearts he breaks and whose. 


lives he shatters.”—Brooklyn Eagle, 


“MES AMOQURS.” 


Confessions: Passionate and Piayfu!, 


Written to me by people, celebrated and obscure, and 
my answers tosome of them. With an introduction 
and notes. MWlustrated, small 4to, with portrait, 
$1.25. Selina Dolaro, author of the eplay, ‘In the 
Fashion.” 


“It is seldom that the English reader happens upon a 
book of verses so full of French humor as this pretty 
Volume, ‘Ma Belle Amie,’ the opening selection . . . 
is edited with a running fire of comments that renders 
it eee The ‘afterthoughts’ affixed to all the 
verses are often very clev é yomanish,”—N 
Ab pel heey y clever and wom New 


PRINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY; 
OR, 
The Fairy Bride of Creton Lake. 
: By Mrs. Miles H. McNamara. 
With Mustrations, Small dito, cloth, Nlustratea cover, 
. 31,00. 
“A pretty fairy story, which will delight while tt 
taxes the credulity of young readers. The book 1s 
tastefully printed and in handsome covers, and tn- 


closed in a box ready. for mailing.”—Chicago Inter 
Ocean. : : : 


THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING 
PLACE. 7 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 
eon Thirty French illustrations by Graves. 
By a New York Society Lady. © 


——ae 


SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. a 
_ By E. DeLancey Piersor: | 


; 1%mo. Cloth, $1.00. Pauper, 50 cents. 


Novel of Incident, Plot and Action, Scene, Fifth 
Avenue, New York. or eae 


a IN PRESS: 
A ‘DREAM AND A FORGETTING. 


By Jullan Hawthorne. ; 
mo. Cloth, $1.0. Paper, 50 cents. 


Mr.-Hawthorne's latest and most interesting novel, _ 


eee 
iad s. 


HIS WAY AND. HER Wi] 


ee Author unkvrown. af 
-12mo. Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 50 cents, 
A great New York Society Novel 


SOPHIA-ADELAIDE..— 
ted with Portraits of the Princess, 
“Paper. covers, 50 cents. * 
The Deserted Daughter of Queen Victoria and 1 
bert.” An awful story of romantic life 
: by a Princess, - 


lmo., cloth, $15. paper cover, 50 cents. 
His Last and Funniest Book. 


THE POLITICS OF LABOR. — 
By Phillips Thompson. Pe 

-Cloth, gilt top, $1.25, ‘ 

“An original and masterly work on. the great ques-. 


‘| ton of the hour, the relations between capital and. 
labor.” Written for workingmen in a clear, plain and 


reible style. Competent critics predict that it will be 


_|-the hand book for laboring men wherever the English 
| language is spoken. eee 


—ee 


PECK’S IRISH FRIEND, PHELAN 
- GEOGHEAGAN. 
By George W. Peck, jr. 


Mlustrated by True Williams, . 
mo., cloch, $1; paper, 3 cents. 


“Mr. Peck has made quite a reputation.as a dialect. 
writer,and his Geogheagan Sketches have been well | 


received.” —Milwaukee News, 


ee 


THE QUESTION OF THE Day. 
ANTI-POVERTY AND PROGRESS. 


By Sister M. Frances Ciare (The Nun of Kenmare} 
12mo, paper, 3) cents, 


“Discusses some of the questions recently brought to 
public notice by Henry George and. Father MeGIynn.” 
She is opposed to the land theory of. the former: on the 


-ground that it is not in accord ‘with the Christian |. 


religion, .. . She criticises. somewhat severely 
several] of the ciergy of her own church.”—New “York: 
Sun. ae 


—ears 


THE LAND OF THE NIHILIST RUSSIA. 


By W. E. Curtis, i 
12mo, cloth, $1. sy 
Over one hundred engravings. A gutde book. 
Send for complete catalogue. 


' BELFORD, CLARKE & CO 
ee 


age and New Yo ke 


fp pages. 


pages. ae 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


i a 


HE LAND AND LABOUR LIBRARY 
We are now publishing under the title of “The 


Land and Labor Library’’ 2 series.of short tracts om Var - 


Tious pRases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed In. cone 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood. As a Means 
of propuganda we recommend them. to all who desire te 
help on the movement. for secial reform. Those. whe 


wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good. - 


but who are unable personally to attend to their dim. 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them. where. they are needed aud 
will be read. 

The following -have already appeared: 

No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pagem, 

No. 2. “Land and Taxaiion.”. 4 conversation between 
David Dudiey Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 

No, 3. “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Here 
bert Spencer... 4 pages. 

No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the "emedy for Pov- 
erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh U. Pentecost. of 
Newark, N. J... 2 pages. 

No. 5. “‘A Sum in Proportion.” By T.L. McCready. 3 
pages. ; : 

No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louts ¥.. Post, 
4 pages. 

No, 7. “New York’s Docks: The: True Mode of Baling 
Revenue.” By. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 


No. & “Unemployed Labor.” By Henry George. & 
pages. a : 

No. 9. - “Voices: for Reform.” 2 pages... 

No. 10.. “A: Mysterious: Disappearance.” By Lewlg 
Freeland. :.6 pages. ~ : 

No. H. .“‘How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers. 
2 pages. 
No. 12. “The A. cricean Farmer.”. By Henry 
George. 4 pages. Nee 
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Bedford's Magazine tor June opens with an 
article by Thomas G. Shearman, entitled, 
“Protection the Enemy of Wages,” of which 
i is scarcely too much to sav that it is the 
most concise and at the same time the 
most destructive expose of the fallacies of 

“protection that has yet appeared. The 
writer takes the Pennsylvania idol by the 
throat and so shakes and belabors it—so 
mites it with indisputable fact, so rends it 
With unanswerable lozgic—that the wretched 
thing, when he finally flings it contemptu- 
ously to the ground, lies exposed in all its 
emptiness, a miserable bundle of rags of long 
wora out notions, deformed with darns and 
patches, smelling aloud to heaven, and fit 

_ @nly to be buried and forgotten. Could there 
be, for instance, a more complete annihila- 


ion of the fallacy that protection maintains 


wages than this: 


Nature built a protective wall between the 
wastern and western states of the Union, in a 
sange of mountains and a broad expanse of 
forests. Sixtv years ago. Pittsburg was 

against Philadelphia pig iron by a 
cost of $80 per ton for trausportation, and 
Chicago by a like cost of 2150. By that 
e inable invention of British frec trade, 
- known as Bessemer steel rails, these protec- 
tive duties bave been reduced almost to 

mpothing, say to®@ or Baton The west had 
ten limes more reason to dread the compceti- 

Mion of the east than either cast or west had 

to dread the competition of Great Britain. 

The east had a!) tbe capital. all the ex- 

rieace, low rates of interest, cheaper 

r, and every other advantage which 
makes our chicken hearted manufacturers 
‘‘tarn pale whea thev look across the Atlantic. 
3f ever an infant industrv needed protection 
against pauper Jabor and superior capital, it 

Wes the iron manufacture of the west as 

against that of the cast. It did not get it; on 
the contrary, the protection which it bad has 

been ruthicssiv destroyed. Witbin the last 
twenty vears the last shred has been taken 
away. Kaliroad rutes lave been so greatly 
yeduced that the actual cost of sending 

Scoteh iron to Chicago, including the duty, 

which has been trebied since 18600, is uow less 
| Mhan balf what it was under the low tariff of 

3960. The poor wesi has been thrown open to 
the piratical incursious of both Great Britain 
and the Atlavtic states. 

Well, what has ensued? Has the western 
fron manyiucture been crushed, as Judge 


| Kelley and Mr. Randall would have pre- 


dicted that it must be? Have western wages 
been cut down to meet the pauper labor of 
the east? Nething of the sort. “Westward 
the star of iron bends its way.” At least two- 
thirds of al) American iron is made in the 
west. Pittsburg bas crushed cut Philadelphia 
aod New York: and Chicago is threatening 

-tocrush Pittsburg. With every reduction of 
its naturai “protection,” the west bas gained 
enormous!y, and even in 1880 the greater 
part of American iron was made west of the 
Allegheny mounizins, The eastern miners 
a@re being ruined by the competition of the 
west, and the western mine owuers now de- 
@lare publicly and arroganily that eastern 
men have no business temuke iron at all! 
Has this result been attained by paving lower 
wages than in the easi? No; the western 
wages have been continuously one-third 
hicher than those paid in the east. Indeed, 
$n 1888 we heurd the owners of eastern iron 
Brines stute, before congress, that they paid 
nly eighty to ninety cents a day, while the 
owners of western mines reluctantiv ad- 
mitted that they had ‘cut down” their wages 
to $1.75 a dav. : 

In view of these facts we are ready fora 
theory which will fit the facts A tariff is 

simply a barrier to exchange, and every such 
‘barrier direcily reduces wages. If « flood of 
goods comes in from foreign countries, a 
flood of our goods must go out to pay for 
them, and a fivod of wages must zo 

_ te the workman to pay bim for producing 

_ those goods. When the tariff stops the 
foreign goods from coming in, it necesszri!y 

stops an equal amount of cur goods from 
going. out aod so thruws out of employment 

- all the men enazazed in making these goods 
- The things which we were importing were 
things which we did not want and could not 

use. The whole country is poorer, be- 

“@ause we have refused bread and keep a 
stone. It will be said, “The men thrown out 
of emplcvment on onr exports will be 

‘employed in making the things which we used 

-- foimport.” Suppose they are? still they are 

we better off. They only chance one employ- 
~ ment for another. But they are worse off. 

They cavnet produce as much vaiue in a 

business to which they are unused as they 

could at their vid trade; and therefure they 

_. €annot earn as much wages. The very reason 

“why a tariff has been put upon the imported 

. goods is that our country is not yet ready to 
make them is well and as cheaply as other 
countries. So lung asthis is the case, wurk- 

-mentmploved in making such things cannot 
e@arm as tnuch as they would at another trade, 
because they cunnot produce as much value; 
and the valve of the product necessarily 
limits wages. Morcover, years pass before 
- the new industry is fairly settled here, and 

- ean give employment to as many workmen as 
“the tariff has thrown out. Just as long, there- 
fore, asa tariff hus any protective effect at 
ali, it cuts down wages. ‘ 

Not less strong than this forceful demon- 
‘stration of the depressing effect of the tariff 
upon wages, is Mr. Shearman’s showing of 
the manner in which protection hinders pro- 
duction by imposing a tax which, practically, 

falls exclusively upon the material of manu- 
- facture: 

. Now the nature of things, which is too 
strong even fcr an ail-wise congress, makes 
it practicaliv impossible that really finished 
manufactures shuuld ever be very largely im- 

rted. Under absolute free trade 1t would 

utterly impossible. The best proof of the 
inherent difficulty in the wav is the fact that, 
uuder our present turiff, which seems as it it 
were framed for the very purpose of encour- 

' aging the importation of tiuished goodsrather 
than of materials for manufacture, they stiil 
do not come iu. Thus, in 1881, cut of &33,000,- 
000 of iron imported, 228,000,600 worth was 

. used exclusively in manufacturing, and only 
@75,000 worth for family purposes; $24,000,000 
worth was used in the iron manufacture 
ateelf! Reckoning railroud building as 
a branch of maoufacturc—and why 
not*—niuety-nine per cent of the 
@uties on iron fell upon manufactur- 
ers iu the first instance. Tia was taxed 
$4,195.000, of which $4,148,000 fell upon tin 
manufacturers. Wood was taxed $1,596,000, 
of which $1,145,000 were paid by waoc 
workers. Woul and woolens paid taxes to 
the amount of $27,255,000, cf which tailors 
and other manufacturers paid $24,612,000, or 
over nine-tenths of the whole. Excluding 
food, drink, aud tobacco, the whvule amount 
of articies imported in a state ready for fam- 
ily or perscaal use amouuted to less than one- 
‘sixteenth part of all the imports. The pro- 
portion remains much the satne now, and has 
varied but little ever since statistics have 
been kept which enable the facts to be as- 
certained. 

Now bow can a tariff, which thus spends its 
who'e force in adding te the cost of munu- 
facturing materials, help to raise the wages 
of menengaged in working up those materials? 
How cau it fuil to reduce thuse wages? It de- 
prives the manufacturer of ability to pay 
patural wages, by making the cost of his 
waterials so hich that the margin between 
the cost and the price which he can zet for 
his goods is too smzll to leave him the power 
of paying high wages. If he raises the price 
of his productions to ccrrespond with the cost 
of his materiuls, his market shrinks; and he 
cannot sell as many articles as he could at a 
lower price. The man who would have 
bought two suits of clothes in a year, 
at $10 each, must be content with 
one, if it costs $20. The result is, obviously, 
that his tailor employs only half as many 
werkmen as he would do if prices were 
jower. And ao one needs to be told that, if 
the tailor could make the goods at buif the 
Bice and thus emyicy iwice as many work- 


men, he would have & pay bighes wages 


oe 


whether he wanted to or not. It is never to 
the interest of workmea that prices should 
be high. Low prices, in the long run, mean @ 
much greater sale of goods, aud the wider 
sale the more numerous the articles made, 
and therefore the greater demand for men to 
make them. 

Mr. Shearman’s article should be studied by 
every advocate of freedom, It is a perfect 
armory of argument and illustration. Its 
effect upon protectionist readers will depend 
upon whether they happen to be victims or 
professional defenders of the protectionist 
delusion. 


To the June issue of the Forum, Mr. W. H. 
Malleck contributes a characteristic essay un- 
der the title “Poverty, Sympathy and Econo- 
mics,” the apparent object of which is to 
demonstrate the duty of every man to study 
statistics until he reaches conclusions agree- 
able to W. H. Mallock. 

Mr. Mallock’s method of essay construction 
is peculiar. He demonstrates with well bal- 
anced, albeit somewhat trite, argument, some 
principle which few persons would feel iu- 
clined to @spute; and frem the scuffolding 
thus erected, he bounds, in curious non 
sequitur fashion, to some airy fallacy, on top 
of which he balances bimself, aud triumphant- 
ly invites attention to it as a demonstrated 
truth. Or, to change the metavhor, he argues 
asa magician juggies; ostentatiously drawing 
attention to one part of his performuuce, iu 
order to divert it from another, striving by 
sheer sleight of hand to make his audievce 
belicve that a bail is flung into the air, when 
in reality it has been safely palmed into his 
coat sleeve. Itisa tribute to Mr. Mallock’s 
intellectual dexterity that his literary presti- 
digitation is still received with favor, and 
even regurded by many ‘vho agree with his 
notions, as genuine and convincing argument. 

Mr. Malicek begins his discourse on ‘Pov- 
erty, Syinpathy aud Economics” with a some- 
what ciffuse assertion of the not altogether 
novel truth that a Knowledze of pvlitical and 
social science is essentiul to the considera- 
iiea of politicai and social phenomena: 

Many see that economic knowledge is a de- 
sirable thing, but they do not see huw desira- 
ble. Thev do not see that it is desirable be- 
fore al] other things, and at the present mo- 
ment beyond aileotber things. That it is so, 
and why itis so, is what I shail now cndeavor 
to show. 

And he does 
ingly, through 


“endeavor to show” accord- 
nearly seven pages of the Fo- 
rum, reaching the conclusicn that in regard 
to the truihs cf political eccnomy, men’s 
minds are in a Woful condition of indetermina- 
tion: 

Of what is settled in this science and what 
is debatabie, there is no general, efficient, 
practical knowledge. Consequentiy every 
sind of speculation is able to put itself before 
the public with sullicieit plausibility to wear 
aniuir of science tu thuse whose sympathies 
muy dispose them to assent ton. Isaid just 
now that with many of the intellectual 
leaders of the labor movement philanthropy 
and moral emotion come frst, and science, 


theush they recognize its wuthority, comes’ 


secoua; and such belug the case, enivtion be- 
cuemes the judge of what scientitic theory is 
reasonable, uot scieutitic theory the judge of 
what emotion is reasouable. Everytuing is 
topsy-turvy, aud why? Lanuswered the ques- 
tion amenient age. DTanswer it now acaln. 
Beeaure general knowledge with regard to 
this pafticular subject is far behind general 
koowledge with regard tu any other subject 
of equal general impouriauce. 

Here is the scaffulding erected—the truth 
which nobody thinks of disputing elaborately 
stated and, defended—the ball flung iuto the 
air to attract the eyes of the audience. Now 
observe with what agility Mr. Mallock does 
the trick: A 

Let me give instances, and J will take them 
not from any theories (properly so culled) of 
the economists, but trom the ascertainable 
facts of industrial life, by which ali theories 
must be tested. One of the most specious 
and widely read works on political econumy 
which has appeared for mauy yeurs is Mir. 
Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty.” 
Now this work, as many of its readers may 
renicmber, endeavored to explain the exist- 
enee of poverty by the constant increase of 
rent, which, according to Mr Geirge’s 
demonstrations, not only was always in- 
creasing absulutely, but was always having 
a greater and greater proportion of the total 
income of the conuuuity; su much so that 
Mr. George declared thut its ultimate ten- 
dency was to absorb uie whole of that in 
come, except such a portion of it as would 
yield a bare subsistence to those who were 
not land owners. And nowhere was this 
doctrine received With greater favor than in 
Engiand. Now, had the thinkiug classes in En: - 
Jaud pussessed, as a body, the conmununest 
kuowledge of statistics, aud had Mr. Geurge 
bimseif thought it worth his while tu con-- 
sult authorities as acvessible as parlia- 
mentary blue books, it would have beer 
utterly impossible for such a work as ‘“Prog- 
ress und Poverty” ever to have been written, 
or, if written, to bave commanded a 
moment’s attention. For its whole main 
assumption with regard to the inerease of 
rent is not cnly not true, but is the absolute 
reverse of the truth; nor is there, when once 
the statistics of the subject are studied, the 
smallest room for dispute or doubt about the 
quesuon. Rent in England, as the country 
has grown in wealth, though it has, of 
course, grown greater absolutely, has been 
growing constantly smaller relatively; and 
instead of rent tending to absorb all other 
sources of income, the other sources of in- 
come are tending to outstrip rent and to 
dwarf it intu comparative insicuificance. 
Nor is this tendency due to any recent de- 
pression in agriculture. It has steadiiy 
shown itself through the whole period for 
which we possess any exact records of our 
industrial progress. 

Again, what statement can be commoner 
than that ‘the rich are getting richer, the pour 
poorer, and the middle classes are being 
crushedout?? . .. And yet when once statis- 
tics are consulted—and they are ample and un- 
impeachable—the whole of this statement is 
fuund to be, just like Mr. George's, not only 
wide of the truth, but literally and absolutely 
an inversion of it . . . Yetagain, how con- 
stantly are we presented with appalling pict- 
ures of the destitution of the poor! . . . 
But let us apply to this dark picture the test 
of authoritative statistics, and what do we 
find then? We do not flad that the details of 
the picture are false; on the contrary, we 
find that we could go on adding to them; 
but we do find this: that the extent of 
this disheartening and alarming misery, 
though vast in itself, is small when 
compared with the extent of the community. 
In England the darker pictures of distress 
and poverty do not apply to more than one- 
eighth of the population, lt is true that the 
eighth of the population would peuple the 
whole of Scotland, pecple it frum end to end 
with want and misery; but, appalling as this 
fact is, it should not blind our eyes to the 
other fact, that for one miserable population 
there are seven populations progressively 
prosperous, and that misery of the kind 
spoken of is, in spite of the millions of the 
miserable, not the rule, but the exception. 
But of this fact our philanthropic economists 
seem for the most part in utter ignorance. 
They go on taking the exception for the rule. 
and by their very way of approaching the 
een disqualify themselves for explaining 
i 


So! Here we have the nub and point of 
Mr. Mallock’s essay. The labored argument 
in support of a proposition which nobody dis- 
putes—that economic science ought to be 
more generally and more  thotghtfully 

| studied—has been built up for no other pur- 


pose Uban te trick the reader into accepting 
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as facts a few utterly nusupported assertions 
of Mr. W. H. Mallock—namely, that the 
economic doctrines advanced in “Progress 
aud Poverty” are unworthy of serious at- 
tention; that land values im England have 
“for the whole period for which we possess 
eny exact records” been growing smaller in 
proportion to “ouher sources of income” (one 
becomes curious to know what proportion 
they started with); that the rich are growing 
poorer and the poor richer, and mankind 
tending toward a general level of wealth; 
and that siace in Eugiand only one family in 
every eight isin daily danger of starvation, 
therefore there really isn’t anything very 
sericus the matter. Mr. Mallack’s deimou- 
stration that two and two make four is as 
complete as it is umnecessary. But ne will 
find some difficulty in persvading men that 
because two and two muke four, therefore 
twelve and twelve are twenty-five. 

That stanch upholder of toryism and be- 
liever in “things as they are,” the London 
Spectator, has been considering the problem 
of the sweaters and their victims which is 
now ugitating Britain and disturbing the 
aoble plaucidity of the nouse of lords. Fur it 
is the peers of England, the dukes, and earls, 
and maryuises, and viscounts, the lofty 
creatures who toil uot neither do they spin, 
but are selected by a wise providence anda 
discerning sovereign to make laws for the 
people who support them iu idleness—it is 
these ermined amd coroneted beings who are 
looking into things, and trying by steno- 
graphically reported question and auswer to 
find out how the mank and file of the London 
industrial army resilly live. 

That the lerds will succeed in finding a cure 
for the evils into which they are toquiring, 
the Spectator thinks, is “not probabie, though 
we believe that it will not be impossible to 
suggest a paliiative:” 

But even if it shold’ prove impossible, the 
appoiniment of the wommittee wonld still be 
jusiitied. Whatever else the report may do, 
wowill furnish us with a great body. uf in- 
formation. We shall know much more about 
the kind of lives that are led by the lowesp 
elass of the London peor than we did before 
the inquiry began. We shali see whut are 
the obstacles tnat he in the way of any 
attempt to make these lives dolerable. We 
shall Lave sume netion of the directions in 
which it is useless to look for improvement, 
and therefore of those in which it is best to 
go on seeking. : 

And then the Spectator goes. on to apply 
this method of exclusion to the remedies that 
are being urged for the “sweating” evil, and 
to show how litule is to be hoped from any of 
them. It takes up the oft repeated proposal 
so often echuved by phitanthrepists con this 
side of the Atlantic, that consumers shouid 
solve the problem by refusing to purchase 
low priced gcoods mace at starvation wages, 
and thus explodics it: 

The first remark that presents itself on this 
aspect of Lie question is that this very attack 
has been made aiready, und made without 
result. Where Maurice und Riugsley failed, 
who are We that we shuuld expect to succeed? 
We are not likely to get huld of a incre 
effective weapon than “Alton Locke.” If 
“cheap clothes aud nasty” proved a useless 
war ery when it was’ first uttered, it is not 
likely to be more effectual after it has been 
addressed to deaf ears for more tihau a gen- 
eration. The mistake of “Parson Lov” aud 
his fellow workers lay in this—they expected 
peuple who, as regards their business lives, 
atall events, were not Christians, to be in- 
fluenced by Christian motives. No doubt if 
you could make them Christians they would 
behave like Christians to the laborers they 
directly or indirectly employ. But vou do 
not propose to dv this; on the contrary, you 
propose tu make thein behave like Christians 
to the laborers they employ, while leaving 
them what they are in allother respects. You 
detach a single motive frum the group to 
which it belungs, and expect it to retiin, 
when standing alone, the ellicacy which it 
had when associated with others. 

What a confession is involved in these sen- 
tences! “People who, as regards their busi- 
ness lives, at all events, are not Christians.” 
Can aman be a Christian in bis family and at 
ehurch and a non-Christian in his businegs 
hours? Most believers would indignantly 
deny it. Yet to whomsoever will, as this 
writer in the Spectator has done, attentively 
consider our social system, it will be evident 
that a man must do tbat very thing, if he 
would be ahything of a Christian at all. 3fen 
eaivt obey Christ and carn a living for them- 
selves and their families. They must. worship 
mammon as wellas God, or starve. Not be- 
eause of any inherent impossibility of serving 
God and getting focd and shelter at the same 
time, but simply because, having allowed 
their rightful privilege of access to the raw 
material of weulth to be filched away from 
them, the vast majority of men can only 
regain any share of their birthright by cun- 
ning and device. 

But, as the Spectator points out, were it 
even possible to induce every purchaser in 
the country to refuse to buy abnormally low 
priced products, so as to leave no excuse for 
the sweater’s industry, still nothing would be 
accomplished. For the sweater -flourishes, 
not in the least because the public insist on 
having cheap goods, but because the disin- 
herited poor are flogged by starvation into a 
competition for employment which forces 
wages down to the level of the barest sub- 
sistence: 

No doubt customers who proclaimed their 
wish to pay a fair price for everything they 
buy, would tind no lack of dear goods. The 
trudesmen who now rival each other at tlie 
lower end of the scale, would then rival 
each other at the higher end. But what 
security would the conscientious buyer 
have that the additional money he laid out 
went into the pockets for which it was in- 
tended The evidence taken by _ this 
very committee shows that sweating is not 
an incident only of the lowest class of shops. 
On the contrary, it breaks out in quite unes- 
pected places, and in businesses which have 
earned social position as well as wealth for 
those who reap the ultimate profits. A smart 
appearance, high preteusions to quality, ex- 
tensive advertising—all, in short, that is cal- 
eulated to impress the average purchaser 
with the sense that here at least the best price 
is paid for the best labor, are no proofs at all 
that the sweating system is not in full force. 

There is a lessou in this for those among us 
who foolishly imagine that it is possible to se- 
cure high wages for labor by artificially in- 
creasing the prices of products. 


Henry Ward Beecher on Free Trade. 


Bolton Smith of Memphis, Tenn., sends the 
following extracts from speeches delivered 
by Henry Ward Beecher in Great Britain in 
1863: : 


The things required for prosperous labor, 
prosperous manufactures, and prosperous 
commerce are three: First, liberty; second, 
liberty; third, liberty—thouch these are not 
merely the same liberty, as I shail show you. 
First, there must be liberty to follow those 
laws of business without imposts or restric- 
tions, or governmental intrusions. Business 
simply wants to be let alone. Then, secondly, 
there must be liberty to distribute and ex- 


change products of iudusiry in any market 


% 


| without burdensome tariffs, without imposts, 
and without vexatious regulations. There 
must be these two liberties—liberty to create 
wealth as the makers of it think 
best according to the light and_ ex- 
perience which business has given them; 
' aud their liberty to distribute what they have 
created without unnecessary vexatious bur- 
dens. The comprehensive law of the ideal in- 
dustria! condition of the world Is free manu- 
facture and free trade. I have said there 
were three elements of liberty. The third is 
the necessity of un intellizent and free race 
of customers. . . ere, then, are the 
three liberties—liberty of the producer, lib- 
erty of the distributor and liberty of the con- 
sumer. The first two need no discussion, 
they have been long thoroughly and_ brili- 
iantly illustrated by the political economists 
of Great Britain. . . 

Thave ved to see the time when, just be- 
fore the wer vroKe out, it might be suid that 
the thinking mea of Ainerica were realy for 
free trade. There has been o steady progress 
throughout Aimevie. for free trade ideas. 
- . . Just as suon as we becin to have 
peace again . . . the same cause that 
worked before will begin to work aguin, and 
there is nothing more certain in the fucure 
than that the American is bound to join with 
Great Britain in the world wide doctrine of 
free trade. 


od 


A WORKINGMAN ON FQREIGN PAUPER 
LABOR. 


The Condition of the British Werking Class 
Cempared With the Same Class Here. 
F. Cambensy in American Lithographer and Printer. 
Protection isa sham. It piles up the rich 
man’s plenty, buy leaves the fellow in shirt 
sleeves just where he was, to shift for him- 
self. As for the worn out scare crow, the 
alieged miserable condition of the British 
workiugy class as compared with the suine 
class in America, Pil cite what I know from 
many years’ observation and study. To start 
with, the American tenement house horror, 
with its refusc heaps as «a ‘‘frout garden” tu 
its occupants of twenty families, and a dozen 
other horrors, js nob known in Great Brituin. 
All around London in the suburbs there arc 
miles of ‘‘workinemen’s cottages” with a 
little garden attuched to each one and every 
reasonable convenience in .addition, that 
Jet from $1.50 per week upward: they are 
two story, brick built aud contain five rootns, 
ormore. “Working men’s trains? carry the 
occupier to and from the city (merning and 
evening) for. two ceuts the whvuie distance. 
Wo sane workingman would want to live ina 
tenement house, even at $1.00 per week rent 
with the above commodity in reach. pice 
For three cents the British laborer can get 
his pint of wholesome porter-beer, and while 
every glass of beer costs bere tive cents there 


iL is tWo cents, and the Eugtish beer is said. 


to contain more nutriticus matter than the 
American. A good suit of clothes. (such as 
tweed, serge, etc.,) and very servicabie is to 
be gotten for just one-half of what is charged 
here. Oa my last visit to Loudon (December, 
1885) [paid $25 fora heavy overcoat which 
never could be bought. under $50 here, aud I 
were it three seasons; boots and shoes are 
about the same price there as bere. Men's 
hats, women’s dress stuif and miilinery are 
one-third cheaper tbere. Fruit, iresh or dry; 
vegetables; fresh, sult and dry fish; salt, rice, 
and some other vroceries, are also lower thau 
bere; bread and fuel are lower; the pcor person 


can sead for lig cents worth of wholesome. 


beer while here the smallest quantity given 
out of the house is eight cents’ worth. Any 
amount of decent = six 
houses, with guod sized gardens to grow 
vegetables in and with all cunvenierces, can 
be had in the city of London froin $2.50. per 
week upward: every room in these houses: 
has windows opening into spaces fur light 
and air; all ashes, refuse, ete., too, are put in 
a closed “dust bin,” built of brick in every 
back vard and sv as to not emit any. bad 
smelis. When the ‘dust bin” wants emptying 
you put a small eard with the lettering cu it 
in your window and the dustman (whu by the 
way does not by a long way look such a 
seavenger as his New York confrere) will 
stop in his regular rounds and empty said 
“dust bin.” 

ln the way of civic conveniences you can’t 
teach the London mumicipal board mnch. 
Such nuisanves as stationary dirty trucks and 
telegraph poics are unknown there. AYedical 
and lezal fees, moving expenses, etc., are 
about three times as wuch here. True, fresh 
meat is cheaper here thau there. From these 
authentic figures it will be. seen that taking 
all clreumsiances into consideration there is 
no real difference in the status of the British 
and the American working classes worth 
dwelling upon. : 

To this the protectionist will, of course, re- 
ply with the old “‘chestnut:? (the Indians gave 
it first to the first white immigrants) “Why 
do they come here? 
that is the question a great many iminigrants 
get asking themselves as soon as they have 
found out how little difference there is in the 
general prospects for them here and where 
they came from. “Yes, but why don’t they go 
back, then?’ is the other ‘‘chestnut.” One 
reason is, that most of their money being 
spent, they rather resulve to stay than spend 
the rest for anotber change, considering 
they fare about the same in either couutry, 
taking all into consideration. Also, unless 


they return rich, their friends on the other. 


side, might muke fun at them about their dis- 
appointing trip to the great ‘land of plenty.” 
But the protectionists will point out to you a 
batch of Russiau or Reumelian refugees at 
Castle garden and exciaim: ‘Look what 
people must be in Enrope!? True, . friend; 
but you forget the several millions of native 
tramps, trat infest your public highways in 
summer and the city slums in winter to’such 
an extent that it is a serious. problem for the 
authorities from Maine to California to deal 
with effectually, and that in alleged “flush” 
times of protection! 


Indirect Taxation Robs Consumers With- 
out Their Knowing It. 
Chicago Tribune. 

Nothing could be more absurd than the as- 
sertion of ultra protectionists that the pres- 
ent tariff cannot levy a beavy tux on con- 
sumers since they “never feel it” or “don’t 
know it.” For the reason thut excessive 
tariff robbery is so insidious ana masked that 
the consumer is fleeced withvuut his know!- 
edge it ought to be specially guarded against 
and the public kept alive to the abuses of 
high tariffism. If the tariff operated like the 
special internal revenue war taxes and the 
purchaser of manufactured goods was re- 
quired to spend as much for government 
stamps as for the articles he bought, or if a 
tax collector stood ready demanding a trib- 
ute of forty-seven per cent on the purchase, 
there would be no claim that the peuple did 
not know what was being taken froin them 
and did not feel their loss. When, however, 
the tax is incorporated into the cost of the 
article and the people have been Jong accus- 
tumed to excessive prices it is possible to rub 
consumers without their knowledge, and a 
powerful insirumentality is provided for 
spoliation under the forms of law. 

Like the bat of Indian lakes, 

Whose pinions fan the wound she makes, 
And, suaihing thus the dreamer’s pain, 
Drinks out tbe life blued frum his vein. 


The Republican Party Away Of Its Base. 
Boston Herald (Rep.) 

There isnot the least reason why a repubd- 
licun should favor protection rather than a 
democrat, or vice versa. It is not only arbi- 
trary but ufinatural for the republican purty 
to be committed to Bourbonism on this sub- 
ject. The republican party is, in its normal 
condition, a progressive party, andits instincts 
are all toward freedom, rather than privilgge 
and monopoly. Get politics away from the 
consideration, and let the tariff rest on its 
merits, aud we have no doubt that the large 
majority of the republicans would be for a 
liberal tariff to-day, just as Henry Wilson 
and Charles Sumner were when the party 
was founded. As itis, the republican party 
of Massachusetts is honeycombed with libera! 
taril¥ sentiment, and among those who be- 
lieve in it ure nearly every man who has 
read and thought upon the subject. Only the 
iron rule of party makes them uatrue to their 
convictions bere. eo : a 


of high duties on wool and clothins. 


roomed © brick. 


Well, to tell the truth, - 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


It makes little difference what either party, 
in congress or in their platfurms do upoa ‘he 
tariff question, its revision will be the issue 
during the coming campaign.—{Allertun, 
Jowa, News, 

Don’t agitate the tariff. No, don’t! It. in- 
jures the Edgur Thompson 
whose profits are only five million dollars a 
year. Of course the proprietors are satisfied 
with the tariff just as it is, and their cry ts, 
don’t even azitate the tariff!—{Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., Democrat. 

No presidential year since 1856, when Fre- 
mont, the iirst republican~eandidate, was put 
forward, has witnessed such a letting-go and 
taking hold of political! parties aud opinions— 
such a disposition to break away from old 
leading strings and put intluence aud votes 
where they will do the must good—as has be- 
gun and will contiaue this year. 

Over fifty high tariff congressmen have 
spoken elaborately, but no expiauation is yet 
offered why a fort,-seven per cent war tariff, 
Which is much more then deuble the total 
percentage of labour cost in American manu- 
fuctures is necessary to “protect” American 
wages from English competition. This is the. 
great unexplained congressional cryplogram 
—forty-seven per cent of tariff to secure nine 
per cent of waces.—{Chicazo Tribune (rep.) 

The labor cost of producing a doilar’s worth 
of goods in Britain averages thirty-three per 
cent, in America it averues seventeen per 
cent. Why do we need a iaril¥ to shut cut 2 
dollars worth of goods from abroad where 
they pay more to produce it, by uboub one- 
haif than we do bere? We bave better re- 
sources, machinery and skill in the mechanical 
arts than can be found in any other country. 
Just vive us a show and we can ruin bng- 
land’s comimerce in less than five years.— 
(Grand Rapids Workman. 

. The drift of public sentiment on the leading 
issue is witnessed by the organization of a 
tariff reform club in Cleveland, Obio, com- 
posed of menibers from euch political party. 
The president of the club is a prominent re- 
publican. In asserting that he represents the 
sentiments of his constituents in opposing the 
Millis taruf bill Martin A. Foran was evidently 
much mistaken. Itis prebable that the Mills 
vill lags far behind the real seutiment of the 
people of the Cleveland district in favor of 
tarul reform.—[Philadeiphia Record. 

With the moderate Tom Browne of Indiana 
on the one hand objecting to added duties 
on Wool, aud the extreme Judge Kelley on 
the other refusing to admit the tuking of 
duties irom sugar. poor Mv. WeKinley or the 
ways and means committee is ina bad way 
in his attempt to formulate a tariff bill. ~ Not 
the least significant feature of the tariff dis- 
cussion in its present state’ is. the number of 
republican. ho refuse to be Bourbons et the 
behest of Pennsyivania and Ohio. And they 
are inereasins.—[Boston Herald (Rep. 

Wilkias’s district has more sheep than any 
other in. Ohio, and Wilkins himself was a fol- 
lower of Sam Rancalland a-striong advocate 
C He re- 
pudiuted Cleveland's recommendations and 
the provisions of the Mills bill. and. is now 
knocked out by his woe! grovwiny constituents, 
who have determined to send a free waal man 
to represent themin congress! Why shouldn’t 
they? Fine Ghio wool now. selis for. thirty 
cenrs a pound—the lowest price ever known 
in this country, wad but litte more thaa hulf 
what was received before the bich wool tariff 
was enacted.—[Chicago Tribune (Rep.) 

‘The atiempt of some democratic members 
of congress toamend the Mills. bill, so as to 
make it conform to every local prejudice, is 
a most disheartening exhibition of political 
folly and insincerity. It is to be supposed 
that the democrats will lose control of some 
congressional districts. on the issue as »re- 
sented in the Mills bill; but that issue muse be 
made so elear, so intelligent, so intellizible 
that taxpayers everywhere may understand 
that itis not a juggle, not a net, not a trap, 
but an honest attempt to reform the tarilf. 
Stand by the Milis bill; it isthe limit of wise 
concession. —{Louisville Courier-Jourual. 

California takes a high rank as a wool pro- 
ducing state, but itis a noteworthy fact de- 
spite a bigh protectine tariff the clip has 
steadily decreused since 1576, the period of 
highest production. The wool erep of 1876 
was 50,550,970 pounds; for 1587, thirteen years 
later it was 31,564,231 pounds—a decrease of 
24,986,749 pounds. Itis clear that there are 
eccnomice causes at work to produce this result 
outside the tariff. The explanation is that 
land has become vajuuble for other purposes, 
and the unfenced area over which the sheep 
ranged las been greatly diminished.—{San 
Francisco Examiner. 
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